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Piccadilly Circus 


LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH . . . Jobs for Heroes 
STRICKLAND GILLILAN . . . Hate Is Impractical! 
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That little word “Dual” means that a Davidson M ' G H TY / 
Dual Duplicator is actually two machines in one... 


and for the price of one. That’s important to every g LA ge re) RTA Ay T / 
; ’ 


prospective buyer of an office duplicating machine. 

Here’s why. 

An offset duplicator reproduces from offset plates 

. and nothing else. 

A relief duplicator reproduces only from type, 
electrotypes, and rubber plates. 

A Davidson Duza/ Duplicator provides all these 
methods of reproduction . . . from offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates ... not with 
two machines . . . just one. And don’t think that 
isn’t important to you. It is. 

For many types of work, offset duplicating is by 
far the best method . . . office systems duplicating 
(using Davidson Pre-printed Paper Masters), bul- 
letins, stationery, form letters, price lists, advertis- 
ing literature in one or more colors. 

And ... for many other jobs, such as imprinting 
work, envelopes, shipping tags, and exceptionally 
long run jobs ... reproduction from type, electros, 
or rubber plates provides the most practical and 
economical method. 

A Davidson Dual Duplicator gives you all of this 
... plus quality that cannot be excelled... clean, 
sharp copies from first to last... distinct characters 
... unbroken lines... accurate register... at high 
speed and low cost. 

And only a Davidson Dual Duplicator can give 
you a// this in one machine. 


There’s @ lot more to the story than this. 
These are just the highlights. But we'll be 
glad to send you an interesting booklet that 
gives all the details, Just drop us a line se 
no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1024-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales ~~ b eg Agencies are located In principal cities of 
5., Caneda, Mexico, and ebroad. 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DUPLICATOR 
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Ya! 
to enter 


The 


Rotarian’s 


1948 
Photo 
Contest 





“Dick” Whittington, a First Prize winner in 1947 Contest 





Photo: 


28 Prizes, totalling $500 


If you are a Rotarian, a Rotarian's wife, or a Rotarian's child under 21, you are eligible. See the 
rules below. No limit as to number of entries or as to size of your prints. 

Entries may be in black and white (which also includes tone prints) or full color. There are three 
black-and-white classes—HUMAN INTEREST, SCENIC, and ANIMALS—each with a First Prize of 
$50, a Second Prize of $25, and five Honorable Mentions of $5. In the FULL COLOR class, either 
transparencies or color prints may be entered—with the First Prize $100, Second Prize $50, and 
five Honorable Mentions of $10 each. 


Read the rules below, look over your pictures, and 


send in your entries now ... Every entrant receives a 





ROTARLAN 


free membership in THE ROTARIAN's Camera Club for 


1 THE ROTARIAR'’S Camera Cied 


ard is entitled to the tull-provileges thereof 


Lan OF, 


By Ze: 1948-49. First Prize winners receive life memberships. 
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RULES TO REMEMBER 


or transparencies that are submitted. 





fb COMPETITION is limited to 
Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints, 
mounted or unmounted, and transpar- 
encies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state name, relationship and the 


name of the Rotary Club of which the 
relative is a member. Sons and daugh- 
ters should state age.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorarian 
Magazine for loss or damage to prints 


No more than one prize will be award- 
ed to any contestant. Decisions of the 
judges, whose names will be announced 
later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than March 1, 1948. 
An extension to March 15, 1948, will be 
allowed to contestants from outside the 
United States and Canada. 


Contest Editor, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 
- 
mRY: ( Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) _European n Plan: Lippmann Commended 
(RM) Rotary Meet «S) umme nter 
3y LOWELL A. Nye, R i 
CANADA HOTEL HILLSBORO By LoweLL A. Nye, Rotarian 
TAMPA, FLORIDA Manager, Harvard Herald 
300 Spacious Rooms Harvard, Illinois : 
. ee a Standard —— Rates Walter Lippmann’s article, The Unity 
CARDY #H 0 g E LS $3.00 Single—$5.00 Double of Mankind [Tue Rorarian for October], 
S$. W. LILLIOTT, Manager | is the finest, clearest thing I have read 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 thus far on the United Nations. The 
best sentence in it is, “But when war 
GEORGIA breaks out, this is one world.” 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel. A. J. Crocy, 
Manager Rates: Eu. $3.50 up RM Monday, 12:30 
SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with bath and Re: Bunting Brilliance 
shower. South’s most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon. 1:00. By HELEN PETTIGREW 
ILLINOIS Charleston, Arkansas 
MEXICO If there are many members of the Au- 
ACAPULCO, GRO.—NOTEL EL Carne Bar sarilizeer, Bare AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL dubon Society among Rotarians, I’m 
Rates: Am. 86.50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING afraid I am in for silent if not written 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH criticism, for I made an error in the an- . 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA W. M, Dewey, Pres. P. J. Weber Manager swer to question 5 in the puzzle I sub- 
ALABAMA mitted for THE RoTARIAN for October en- 
BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler titled “Birds, Early and Otherwise” 
Hotels. Excellent service. ira Pattc mn. Mgr Rates: Eu 
$3.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:31 EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL [Stripped Gears]. The question: “Which , 
ARIZONA Chacago (bird has) the most brilliant coat?” 
eee tea ee eee, SO one In the answer I inadvertently said it 
Winter, 85-815. RM Wednesday, 12:15 P was the indigo bunting. It should be, 
CALIFORNIA . : a " : 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL Downtown on HOTEL SHERMAN of course, the painted bunting, for I 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop think it is generally regarded as the one 
Fates, with bath, single $3 to $5; double $4 te § CHICAGO P . , - 7 
in the United States with perhaps the 
700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OFCHICAGO most brilliant plumage. 
for over twenty-five years 
| The Palace Hotel . 
| a Sadness of Autumn Caught 
an Franctsco Notes Mrs. Roy E. BoDIMER 
GOMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager LOUISIANA Wife of Rotarian 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12-15 NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 Vassar, Michigan 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR he & a lees Oe. Hotei. se te Cate. [Re: Cover of THE Rorarian for Octo- 
ber. ] 
MINNESOTA ; 
: pt, a MOTEL. 1108. E.: . MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; Rail fences seem ugly and drab, 
fa beggar rma to hotel Catering to velined clientele. "S| Stell fh teaentae, Sen Mecca nee Drake ane. Made by woodsmen, once wearing the 
blocks from down town Earle Spencer, Manager P 
NEW YORK plaid. 
= But a picture of beauty was wrought 
we Overlooking NEW York's Only Private Park By shadows and colors; an artist's 7 
COLUMB US : aw deep thought 
MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL | HOTEL ’ pid. STREET (The sadness of Autumn) that pic- 
HEART OF MIAMI GRAMER ture, he caught. 
A ; 
OPEN ALL YEAR CY ; 
-_ ROTARY: THNSNIN 42-1800 ! Spring or Autumn Scene? 
— , Asks F. D. BURKHOLDER 
+s) School Superintendent 
noRTH CAROLINA Smithville, Ohio 
I enjoyed the Nature scene on the 
GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms modern hotel 
> SUN RAY PARK Sat Se. te Binkler Hotels. a cover of THE ROTARIAN for October. Tell 
me, is it a Spring or Autumn scene? I 
HEALTH RESORT OHIO ink it i gi 7” 
aden ee Pe aa think it is a Spring scene, but some wish 
HOTEL- SANITARIUM Sooms-1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- to argue. 
FoR REST. CONVALESCENCE conditioned. Mark Schmidt, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 
AND CHRONIC CASES TENNESSEE Eps. Nore: We were told it was an Au- 
as Sw ‘SoC COURT tumn cover, purchased it as such—well, 
. OR MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South: o Finewt—One this being a magazine that goes around the 
cone LEM. te tee as TTT globe, it IS Spring or Autumn for us some- 
where all the time! < 
an 
Rotary Library Now Complete 
says THEODOR Kopecky, Rotarian 
A TRAVELLING GUIDE FOR ROTARIANS ~~ - 
Rotarians are a travelling sort of folk, and when they travel they like to Prague, Czechoslovakia R 
+s + gs . . Several months ago we asked the Con- 
visi ef ve ac t . . . 
isit good hotels ; hey have a cepted this directory as their hotel guide aantel Suseienn tine of Gitiay In- 
. » « When stopping in your town or city, will they find your hotel listed? ternational whether it might be able to 
Rates are reasonable. Other information about this Hotel Directory will | Supply us with some of the publications : 
° . that Rotary had issued during the time 1 
be sent on request to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. . ewe 8 : 
our country was occupied. ‘ 
Very soon after that, day after day 3 
2 THE ROTARIAN 














packages have reached us, each of them 
containing the most precious magazine 
for any Rotary member—THE RorTaRIAn. 
We can hardly express the enthusiasm 
with which each sending was accepted, 
until now we have the whole selection 
from 1938 up to 1946. 

Moreover a few days ago we also got 
complete selection of News Rroadcast, 
that our Rotary Library has the 
throughout picture of the whole Rotary 
activity during those seven years, which 
were so horrible for our country and 
our Rotary. . . . Accept again the sin- 
cerest thanks and appreciation not only 
of the Prague Club, but of all Czecho- 
slovak Rotary 


SO 


Guernsey Words Ring 
Says E, PALMER TuCKER, Rotarian 
Realtor 
Burbank, California 

After about 20 years’ membership in 
so-called “luncheon clubs,” I became a 
Rotarian. Frankly, I expected, and was 
willing, to be bored by statements from 
time to time as to the ideals and objec- 
tives of another club. Fellowship was 
my objective. 

My first “heads up” stab came as I 
was hanging up in my office my new 
code of ethics—that phrase in paragraph 
four [The Four-Way Test] which says 
in effect, “Don’t take the money on that 
sale, no matter how much profit may 
be involved, unless it will ‘be beneficial 
to all concerned.’ ” 

Did every buyer have a right, in any 
of the 300,000 Rotarian establishments, 
to assume his interests were safe- 
guarded to this extent whether the com- 
modity involved was a cake of soap, 
professional services, or a_ six-figure 
venture in, say, real estate? 

My next “prod,” facetiously speaking, 
came when the [Continued on page 56] 





Attention, Sportsmen! 


You can easily obtain a full color print 
of last month's elk cover for your den, 
office, or study. Prints, reproduced from 
the original by Lynn Bogue Hunt, promi- 
nent American wild-life painter, are now 
available on heavy pebbled paper svil- 
able for framing. Send 10 cents (United 
States coin) for each copy to Department 
E, THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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“Don’t try to sell me protection 

for my money and securities,” 

I said to my insurance agent. 

“I’ve had burglary and robbery 
insurance for years.” 


But, fortunately, my agent won 
the argument by showing me 
that I was only partly protected 
against loss of money and securi- 
ties. While it is true that bur- 
glaries and robberies are increas- 
ing, he pointed to the many other 
ways I could easily suffer such 
losses unless I had the new Broad 
Form Money and Securities Pol- 
icy. For example: Through pick- 
pockets, theft, fire, water, flood, 
explosion, windstorm, strikes, 
riots, civil disturbances and other 
hazards, both on and off the prem- 
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Even my premises, equipment 
and merchandise now are covered 
for any damage which might 
result from a robbery or safe- 
burglary. . . . Just about every- 
thing is taken care of now that I 
have this complete package of 
protection. See why I'd rather 
lose an argument than money? 


Ask our agent or your broker 
about our Broad Form protec- 
tion—the most comprehensive of 
its kind you can buy. Do this 
before a loss occurs. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMFANY 
Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 






























Oranges - Grapefruit - [angerines 


Fresh From Our 
Own Groves 





SPECIAL BUSINESSMAN’S 
Christmas Gift Offer 


Half Deluxe Box, 45 Ibs... . $7.50 


mixed fruit, fruitcake, and two 16 oz. jarsjelly, 
marmalade or orange blossom honey. 


Half Standard Box, 45 Ibs.... 4.50 


mixed fruits only 


Family Bushel Basket, 55 Ibs. $ 5.00 
mixed fruits only 
x * 
All prices include prepaid Express charges, 
except West of Mississippi and Canada add 
50 cents. Safe delivery guaranteed. We are 
members of Florida Express Fruit Shippers’ 
Association. Send Money Order or check. 
SEND US YOUR LIST TODAY 


Gift cards included in each package. We personally 
selectand wrap each fruit individually. 


WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE OUR CUSTOMERS 


Write now for illustrated folder and 
prices of other gift packages 


GUIGNARD MAXCY’S GROVES 


Box 466-C Sebring, Florida 

















King Cole Loa 


Over one hundred rooms of gracious hospitality 
set in beautiful, tropical, waterfront grounds 
Private swimming pool, delightful dining room 
and cocktail lounge, congenial refined clientele. 
Come in December at half-rates. 


Nortuswore hot, 


Delightfully modern waterfront hotel on quiet, 
exclusive Normandy Isle. Private swimming pool, 
spacious grounds, dining room and cocktail 
lounge. Vacation among people you will enjoy 


knowing. Half-rates in December 
fr <2) OR RESERVATIONS TO... 
7 
/ STUART MOORE, Manager 


~ \" Northshore Hotel, 6845 Bay Drive 
r Normandy Isle, Miami Beach, Fla. 


na WRITE OR WIRE FOR RATES 


~ 
Ra EEN ag ne erence 








Nominating Rotary ’s President 


there is no 
which 


PERHAPS 
Rotary on 
misinformed 


phase of 
more 
discussion than the makeup 
of the nine-member Nom- 
inating Committee for Presi- 
dent of Rotary International. 
During sessions of the 1947 
Council on Legislation, at San 
Francisco, it was apparent 
that some members thought 
the Nominating Committee 
was appointed by the President 
Board approval, as are other Commit 
Others believed that members 
were named by the Directors. Few real- 
ized that several of the nominators are 
chosen automatically. Here are the facts: 

Four members represent Clubs in the 
United States, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda; one is from Canada; one from 
Great Britain and Ireland; one from the 
Continental -European, North African, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Region and 
South Africa; one from Ibero-America; 
one from regions not aforementioned. 

Neither the President nor any Past 
President is eligible for membership on 
the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent, and no Rotarian who has twice 
accepted membership on the Committee 
is eligible for service thereon in any 
subsequent year. 

One of the four members from the 
United States, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda is the Past Director from that 
region, in ranking order, who most re- 
cently held the office of Vice-President. 
His alternate is the next ranking Past 
Vice-President from that area. 

One of the four members from the 
United States, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda is a Past Director from that re- 
gion. He is elected by the Board at 
its July meeting, being chosen from a 
list of at least four nominations. The 
Past Director with the next highest vote 
is his alternate. 

The other two members from the 
United States, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda area are Directors from that re- 
gion—being the two receiving the most 
votes in a balloting conducted by the 
Board at its July meeting, the ballot 
list including the names of all Directors 
from the region. Those receiving the 
third- and fourth-highest votes are the 
first and second alternates, respectively. 

The Chairman of the Canadian Ad- 
visory Committee is the member from 
Canada; the Director from Great Britain 
and Ireland represents that area; and 
the Chairman of the European Advisory 
Committee is the member from the 
Continental European, North African, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Region and 
South Africa. Their alternates, respec- 
tively, are their predecessors of most 
recent service. 

If there is only one Director from 
Ibero-America, he represents that re- 
gion. And if there is only one Director 
from geographical regions not herein- 
before mentioned, he is also on the 
Committee. In both cases, the Board 
designates Past Directors as their re- 
spective alternates. 
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los 
presidente nombraba dicho 
comité, o que los directores 


TAL VEZ ningtin aspecto 
de Rotary sea menos bien co 
nocido que la forma en que se 
integra el comité de propues 
tas para presidente de R. | 
En el Consejo de Legislacién 
de 1947 se vio que algunos de 

delegados creian que el 


nombraban algunos de sus 
Pocos sabian que 
nombra 


miembros, 
algunos de éstos derivan su 
miento de otro puesto que desempenan 
en Rotary. 

El comité se integra asi: 

Cuatro miembros representan a los 
clubes de los Estados Unidos, Terranova 
y Bermudas; uno a los del Canada; uno 
a los de la regi6dn de Europa Continen 
tal, Africa Septentrional y Mediterréa- 
neo Oriental y Sud Africa; uno a los 
de Iberoamérica; y uno a los de las 
demas regiones geograficas no men 
cionadas arriba. 

Ni el presidente, ni ex presidente al 
guno, podran ser elegidos para integrar 
el comité de propuestas, y ningun ro 
tario que haya sido dos veces miembro 
de dicho comité podra ser elegido para 
servir en el mismo durante cualquier 
ano subsiguiente. 

Uno de los cuatro miembros perte- 
necientes a la regién de los Estados 
Unidos, Terranova y Bermudas sera el 
ex director de esa regi6n, por orden de 
categoria, que mas recientemente haya 
ocupado el cargo de vicepresidente. Su 
suplente sera su predecesor en el puesto 
de vicepresidente, también por orden de 
categoria, perteneciente a la citada re- 
gion. 

Uno de los cuatro miembros pertene- 
cientes a la regi6n de los Estados Uni- 
dos, Terranova y Bermudas sera un ex 
director de esa regién. Lo seleccionara 
por votacién la junta directiva en su 
reunié6n de julio, y se hara la seleccién 
por lo menos de entre cuatro propues- 
tas. El ex director que le siga en la 
votacién sera su suplente. 

Los otros dos miembros de la misma 
region seran directores de esa regi6n— 
seran seleccionados por votacién de la 
junta directiva en su reunidén de julio, 
y seran candidatos todos los directores 
correspondientes a la citada regién. Los 
dos que les sigan en la votaci6n seran el 
primero y segundo suplentes, respectl- 
vamente. 

El presidente del comité consultivo 
canadiense serAd miembro por Canada; 
el director de la Gran Bretafia e Irlanda 
representara a esa regién; y el presi- 
dente del comité consultivo europeo 
sera miembro por la regién de Europa 
Continental, Africa Septentrional, Medi- 
terraneo Oriental y Sud Africa. Sus 
suplentes seran, respectivamente, sus 
predecesores mas recientes. 

En caso de que sélo haya un director 
de Iberoamérica, éste representara a es- 
ta regiédn. Y si hay sélo un director de 
las regiones geograficas no mencionadas 
antes, éste las representara. En ambos 
casos, la directiva designara como su- 
plentes suyos a ex directores. 
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SECRETARY of 
Truman's Cabinet 
SCHWELLENBACH Was an active 
of the Spokane, Washington, 
Club until named to his 
present He is 
now an honorary mem- 
ber. A native of Wis- 
consin, he was brought 


President 
Lewis B 
member 
Rotary 


Labor in 
since 1945, 


Harris-Ew ing 





position 











Corcovado ...... pendededssenebes a UIIOD csces weceee 6 §F to Spokane as a child 
: Upon graduation from 
‘ the University of Wash- 
Hate Is Impractical! oS 6a 6008 6e6e8es Strickland Gillilan e6e0n 7 A ington Law School, he 
b saw service in World 
rer . . War I. Mustered out in 
The State of Britain........... ....-.Sir Norman Angell..... 8 . 1919 with a corporal’s  Schwellenbach 
p rating, he began the practice of law in 
Jobs for Heroes!............++- ....Lewis B. Schwellenbach 11 Seattle. After being elected to the U. 5S 
3 Senate in 1934, he resigned in 1940 to 
e accept a Federal judgeship. 
Here's Rotary Through the 3 Remember “Off agin, on agin, gone agin, 
Kitchen Door oSecsovese ‘eee eee” Jeanette Terry ceesceccoes 14 a Finnigin,”’ the popular phrase of 1910? 
It was STRICKLAND GILLILAN who wrote 
. Ss the famous poem. A past president of 
This Rotary Month..... SD tials setae cd snkinnece Puneet 4 ae ee ee 
ists, he is widely known 
A Message from the Northland..... Five District Governors... 18 as a lecturer and writer 
of humorous stories and 
verses. “StTrRIcK” makes 
Stockholders at Lake Success....... I a teas 2 ain re his home in Washing 
ton, D. C 
What's Ahead for UNESCO? (Debate) Pee werent © 
: member of THE ROoTAR 
Ideal, but It’s Fated to Fail!...... Howard R. Thomas..... 26 «Cf IAN editorial staff, is a 
It's Our Best Hope for Peace...... Ben M. Cherrington... . . 27 Gillilan RSID Was epen 
ten years writing copy 
for Southern newspapers and magazines 
That Spells Ro-ta-ry!...............Harold Severson ....... 28 His articles have appeared in several 
U. S. magazines. 
Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 
What Would You Do?.............Fred B. Barton.......... 31 1933, Sin NORMAN ANGELL was knighted 
for his work on peace problems. His 
S. Claus—A Busy i eo Scratchpad Man... 32 ¥ book The Great Illusion made him in 
ternationally famous and won a place 
for him as one of the world’s most aggres 
Peeps at Things to Come...........Hilton Ira Jones........ 35 sive and original thinkers on peace. 
q Born in England, Sir 
. . | NORMAN was educated 
Speaking of Books—..............Johm T. Frederick...... 36 in Sine cae anise 
land. Part of his youth 
West Hollywood Takes to the Air........... wim... @ was spent in the West- 


Other Features and Departments 


Talking It Over (letters from readers), 2; 
Nominating Rotary’s President (No. 53 in 
Little Lessons in Rotary series), 4; Scratch- 
paddings (about Rotarians), 40; These Ro- 
tarians’ Perfect-Attendance Records Add 
Up to 876 Years!, 42; Rotary Reporter 
(Club news), 43; The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub, 


THE ROTARIAN Magazine is indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


49; Foundation Fund Passes $560,- 
000, 54; Portuguese Lesson No. 5 
—Courtesy, by Henley C. Hill, 57; 
Opinion (from talks, letters), 58; 
Hobby Hitching Post, 60; Stripped 
Gears (wit, humor, contests), 62; 
Last Page Comment (Editor), 64. 


ern part of the United 


States as a rancher, 
prospector, and news- 
paperman. He was a 


Laborite member of 
Parliament in 1929-31. 
His homes are now in 
New York City and in Maldon, England. 

This month’s cover photo shows Picca- 
dilly Circus, center of entertainment in 
London, on a Summer afternoon. It’s 
from British Combine. 
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C d High above Rio de Janeiro looms a gaunt mountain peak called Corcovado 
Orcova O —"the Hunchback." Atop it men have placed a giant statue of Christ, 


arms widespread. Of concrete, it stands 110 feet tall. Floodlighted by 


night, the crosslike figure in the black tropic sky fixes itself forever in the 


memories of all who see it. The experience awaits Rotarians of the world 


who will gather in the Brazilian capital in May for their 1948 Convention. 
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Hate Is Impractical! 


By Strickland Gillilan 


Humorist. Writer. and Lecturer 


He: is a luxury no one can 
afford. In the ordinary span of a 
busy human life—from the crib 
to the crematory, the layette to 
the layout—there isn’t time or 
energy to do all the useful and 
necessary things we should. So 
why should we waste any of our 
precious ergs or emotions on such 
a super-useless thing as hating? 

Actually, it’s worse than im- 
practical. Hate always hurts the 
hater worse than it hurts the 
“hatee.” The latter feels discom- 
fort from it only on the custom- 
arily rare occasions when he 
contacts the hater. But the hater 
has it forever with him as a 
putrid and loathsome companion 
—like the Old Man of the Sea 
riding on Sinbad the Sailor. 

The man who hates reminds 
me of a village drunkard. While 
he was in a deep sleep, a wag 
anointed his unshorn upper lip 
with overripe Limburger cheese. 
Ignorant of what had been done 
to him, but knowing all was not 
well, the sot wandered frantically 
about the town, then tacked back 
to the bar where the gentle but 
fragrant assault had been made. 
As he entered the room, weeping 
copiously, somebody asked what 
was the matter. 

“The whole darn world is rot- 
ten,” he sobbed. 

Yes, the hater carries the nox- 
ious stuff right with him wher- 
ever he goes. Look at the plight 
of the world today! It is a hate- 
girdled globe. Hate is the gan- 
grene, the malignant streptococ- 
cus bug, the colon bacillus that is 
septicizing the blood of humanity. 
Stop hate, and universal peace 
would arrive instantly and auto- 
matically. 

But before we sneer at diplo- 
mats or condemn them for fail- 
ures, let’s be sure we've learned 
how to extirpate hate in our own 
lives. Will power helps—but the 
best way I know is to drain off 
into other channels the energy 
we would devote to hating. 
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You'll stop this time and energy waster before it 
starts if you follow the suggestion here outlined. 


Let’s say you find yourself get- 
ting all worked up for a gorgeous 
hate fest toward somebody who 
has proved himself a misanthrope 
and a heel de luze. 

Wait! Don’t start hating yet. 
Take a quick glance over your 
memories. Search your mind till 
you begin glowingly to remember 
the friend who came to you once 
when your back was against the 
wall; when apparently you had 
exhausted every known resource 
and possible device for getting 
the needful. Remember that chap 
who came then, a benevolent bolt 
from the blessed blue? Recall how 
he laid a hand on your shoulder 
and whispered—so that others 
might not hear and guess your 
plight— those sweetest of all 
words: 

“How much do you need?” 

Is there—has there ever been, 
even when the morning stars 
sang together or when an angel 
choir welcomes a redeemed soul 
to the supernal delights of 
heaven—sweeter music than 
those five little words spoken at 
the right juncture in our lives? 

Then there was the time when 
you were up against it for a job. 
Remember the person who val- 
iantly and vigorously went to bat 
for you just as though it were 
his own job he was seeking. It 
was he who stood to his guns and 
yours until you landed that job. 

Dig far back into your mem- 
ory. There was that teacher, now 
lonely and old, who saw in you 
promise that others did not. And 
the neighbor woman who took 
care of your sick wife and small 
children during your absence. 
Surely you haven't forgotten the 
boy who found your wallet and 
returned it with every penny still 
in it? 





Are you going to take time 
off—yes, steal the time—from the 
worth-while task of remembering 
and liking such people in order 
to smear yourself up with slimy 
hate for somebody infinitely less 
important and valuable? 

Your life and mine is studded 
with gems of thoughtfulness and 
kindness. In a whole loving life- 
time we could never do justice to 
the decent souls we have known. 
We know we have never—and 
will never—adequately repay 
those unearned favors. The mem- 
ories of those fine friends and 
their deeds are more than enough 
to fill to overflowing every wak- 
ing hour. 

But I do not need to tell you 
about the treasures in your life. 
You know them better than any- 
body else. Muse on them and 
then ask yourself this simple 
question: 

“Where am I going to get the 
time for my hating?” 


[es a thousand-to-one probabil- 
ity that you're far behind in 
thankfulness and appreciation for 
the kindnesses received. From 
which of your moral creditors 
would you embezzle time to hate? 

Christmas is fast approaching. 
It’s the time to accentuate joy 
and goodwill among men. So, 
here is an appropriate thought for 
the coming holidays—and for 
every day of the New Year: 

When inclined to work up a 
triple-plated hatred for somebody, 
just pause, count ten—and think. 
If you still haven't regained con- 
trol of your ship, count to 100— 
and think some more. If hate still 
lingers, sit down and write a let- 
ter to that half-forgotten man or 
woman who gave you a lift when 
you needed it the most! 


GG Liliniel 
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Big Ben has long been more than 

clock to Britons, with its steady 
lang marking the hours. Here if 
s glimpsed through girders of the 
ew House of Commons—a picture 
symbolizing British staying power 


both in time of war and of peace. 








The State of Britain 


A fact-and-prospect report on the ‘tight little island’ 


By Sir Norman Angell 


* is being written in London 


on the day that “The Control] of 
Engagement Order’ comes into 
operation in Britain. It is an ad 
ministrative regulation, having 
the force of law, under which 
great sections of the workers will 
no longer be able to choose their 
jobs or to leave them without off- 
cial permission; they must accept 
or remain in the work which offi- 
cials indicate. The purpose of the 
order, of course, is to “direct” 
labor into the most essential in- 
dustries—those upon which the 
life of the country depends—and 
away from the less essential. 

The way in which the powers 
assumed by the Government will 
be exercised has been described 
by Mr. Isaacs, the Minister of La- 
bor himself, in these terms: “We 
shall first give a person a range 
of jobs to choose from. But if he 
is going to be sticky or nasty, we 
shall say, ‘You will have this one, 
whether you like it or not.’”’ 

I put this item of news first, 
partly because you are going to 
hear a good deal about “direction 
of labor” in Britain, but mainly 
because, though this article will 
suggest that Britain will come 
through her troubles and emerge 
once more as a great power both 
prosperous and free, the writer 
will also attempt to present the 
condition of Britain as it really is, 
excluding nothing that is essential 
to a rounded judgment. 

And that bit of news about the 
“direction of labor” is of all the 
bad news, in some respects, the 
worst that has come out of Britain 
since the war ended. 

Many of the workers of Britain 
are not now free. But conscrip- 
tion of labor in peacetime in order 
to enable the people to live at ill 
is not necessarily more oppressive 
than conscription in wartime im- 
posed in order that the people 
may live under their own institu- 
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tions. Two facts are to be noted 
about this new order: it has here- 
tofore been bitterly opposed by 
the trade unions; it is now en 
forced by a Labor Government de- 
pendent on trade-union support. 
This is a measure of the sense of 
necessity behind it: evidence of 
the readiness to do even hateful 
things if recovery demands it. 
Why are such things necessary 
—or believed to be necessary? 
There are a few fundamental 
things about Britain which must 
be understood if anything about 
that country is to be understood. 
The most important is this: The 
soil of Britain will not feed its peo- 
ple. Draw a Chinese wall around 
the country so that nothing can 
come in, and a large proportion of 
its population would die of famine 
or malnutrition or inadequate 
clothing and shelter. Civilized 
standards would disappear. More 
than half the food and materials 
by which these standards are 
maintained must be imported, 
much of it from the United States 
(which means that Britain is the 
U.S. A.’s best overseas customer). 
And those things must be paid for 


Tax United States must be paid 
in dollars. To get dollars (ex- 
cept by never-ending loans) Brit- 
ain must sell goods or services for 
dollars. There is no other way 
Britain cannot pay Americans in 
pounds sterling. These can only 
be used in Britain to buy British 
goods, which comes to the same 
thing as paying in goods. To get 
gold (sometimes cited as another 
alternative) Britain must sell 
goods; she has no gold mines. 

For Britain the absence of for- 
eign trade is not a mere disadvan- 
tage, a reduction of trader’s prof- 
its; it would be a mortal wound. 
The slogan “Export or Die’”’ is not, 
for her, a picturesque exaggera- 
tion. It is a painfully literal truth, 
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though the dying might take a 
little time. 

Britain’s efforts at defense— 
two great wars in one generation 
—have financially ruined her for 
the time being. She has not merely 
piled up a vast indebtedness in- 
eurred in the purchase of war 
material which she has no imme- 
diate prospect of paying, but the 
very food by which she lives has 
been largely “on the cuff,” ob- 
tained by the piling up of further 
debt. And this despite an auster- 
ity undoubtedly greater than that 
of wartime, and in some respects 
greater than her Continental 
neighbors. (There is virtually no 
black market by which those with 
money can sweeten the auster- 
ities. ) 

The allowances of food now are 
less than they were during the 
war. Bread, for instance, in war- 
time was unrationed and you 
could fill up with all you cared to 
buy. Today it is strictly rationed. 
The allowance of meat is down to 
18 cents’ worth for each person 
per week. (Not day, week.) Eggs 
are usually at the rate of one a 
month; when very “plentiful” 
two, and even three a month. (Re- 
peat month, not day or week.) 
Milk works out at less than a half 
a pint a day, and may shortly be 
reduced to a pint a week. The 
bacon ration is similar: now one 
ounce a week; butter, two ounces. 
Clothing is worse. If a man buys 
an overcoat and a pair of shoes, 
he has no coupons left for any- 
thing else for nearly a year—no 
socks, no underclothing, no hand- 
kerchiefs. Furniture and furnish- 
ings can only be bought by per- 
mission, which has to be obtained 
from the Board of Trade; and re- 
pairs to the house require licenses, 
which must also be obtained. And 
as bad almost as the scarcity, the 
rationing, the dockets, the li- 
censes, the absence of essential 
things, are the weary attendance 
at Government offices—particu- 
larly for manufacturers or farm- 
ers or businessmen—the traipe- 
sing from one department to an- 
other, the long wait in queues... 
and all this on top of six years of 
blackout and bombardment, shat- 
tered homes, sleepless nights. 

Yet the health of the people on 
the whole is good; that of the chil- 
dren probably better than it has 
ever been, since certain foods nec- 
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essary for health but in short 
supply—orange juice, extra milk, 
etc.—go first to the children; and 
the child of the bricklayer gets 
just as much as the child of the 
duchess: for the first time, per- 
haps, in British history. There is 
no considerable black market 
(only here and there in such 
things as new tires, some cloth- 
ing coupons); nothing to corre- 
spond to the spectacle so common 
in most Continental capitals (even 
in certain of the Communist cap- 
itals) where in dozens of luxury 
restaurants you can get lush meals 
with two-inch steaks, cream cakes, 
pastries, and can spend anything 
up to $10 or $20 a head for a meal. 
Such a thing in Britain would 
mean the instant closing of the 
establishment that permitted it. 
Yet despite all this austerity 


Britain is unable to pay for the 
food which she consumes by the 
goods which she exports. The 
“gap” remains, and the debts in- 
crease, a fact which remains the 
more remarkable when we dis- 
cover that, contrary to the general 
impression, she is producing— 
and exporting—on the whole as 
much as she ever was. Indeed, 


the money value of her exports 
is very much greater than it was 
in 1938—the last full year before 
the war. (The average monthly 
value of exports for April, May, 
and June of this year is a good 
deal more than twice the money 
value of a similar period in 1938.) 
Increased price—decline in the 
value of money—does not entirely 
account for this. There has been 
an increase over prewar figures in 
the volume of exports. The last 
quarter of 1946 showed an in 
crease in volume of more than 10 
percent over the average of 1938 

It is true that in some very im- 
portant industries underproduc- 
tion is rife: coal and textiles are 
notable examples. It is true also 
that in some trades slackness is 
rampant. But, as the Economist 
put it in August last, it is cer- 





tainly not true that the aggregate 
output of all goods and services is 
low. “On the contrary,” says this 
organ of British business, “it is 
very high, judged by any of the 
available tests. The estimates of 
the national income when ad- 
justed by any reasonable allow- 
ance for the change in prices show 
a higher level than in 1938. All 
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the familiar indications of general 
business activity give the same re 
sult. Steel production, the volume 
of traffic on the railways, the con- 
sumption of gas and electricity 
all of these are above, and some 
well above, their prewar levels 
... There is really very little 
room for doubt that the aggregate 
output of the British community 
today is from 10 to 20 percent 
higher than it was in 1938.” 

This achievement is the more 
remarkable when we remember 
the fatigue which has come of 
those five years of life under bom- 
bardment (there are millions who 
for years on end never knew what 
a securely peaceful night’s sleep 
meant); remember that an enor- 
mous proportion of the country’s 
plant and material capital has 
been destroyed or damaged by 
bombs—24,000 factories, 42,000 of 
fices and commercial buildings, 
75,000 shops, and every fourth 
house in the country; and remem- 
ber also what all this means of 
inconvenience, discomfort, loss of 
efficiency, to say nothing of the 
loss in manpower, the numbers 
killed which would be equivalent 
in proportion to population, of a 
million and a quarter for the 
United States. 

But, the reader will ask, if the 
country is actually producing and 
exporting more now than she did 
before the war, what's all the 
bother about? Why is not that 
“gap” closed? 

The answer is that the “ex- 
ports” by which Britain before the 
war paid for the food and material 
she consumes were not merely 
visible exports; the “invisible” 
were almost as important. She 
earned great sums in doing much 
of the carrying trade of the world, 
in serving as the world’s banker 
and financial center; in doing 
much of its insurance, particu- 
larly its marine insurance 
(through “Lloyds of London’’) 
and, most considerably of all, by 
the interest which she drew on in- 
vestments all over the world, and 
which she had made in her days 
of prosperity. This source alone 
enabled her to purchase an 
amount of food and war material 
which today would cost 2 bil- 
lion dollars a year. That is a big 
sum in the housekeeping of 48 
million people; it would represent 
for America, with its 140 million, 
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an item in the national accounts 
of 6 billion dollars. 

Now this source of income has 
been cut in half or more than half 
because the securities which pro- 
vided the income had to be sold 
to pay for war material. Much of 
the proceeds were spent in the 
United States before Lend-Lease. 
(By March, 1943, British Govern- 
ment expenditure in the United 





GERMANS blitzed every fourth home in 
Britain, and even yet not all people are 
decently housed. In this one-room home 
lives a family of seven. Note the bicycles. 
Chairs are put on the table to save space. 


States outside of Lend-Lease to- 
talled 6 billion dollars.) 

Similarly the source of income 
from shipping has been grievously 
reduced. Britain entered the war 
with 22 million deadweight tons 
of shipping. More than half was 
sunk by the enemy. 

Well, what of the future? Is 
British character changing in all 
the social experimentation? Are 
her old-time qualities being un- 
dermined? 

To keep a sense of proportion 
concerning British prospects and 
politics, it is well to compare her 
position with that of other Eu- 
ropean countries of comparable 
size, as, for instance, France and 
Italy. In both these latter coun- 
tries the possibility of ultimate 
Communist domination cannot be 
ruled out. In Britain it can. In 


both France and Italy the Com- 
munist is the largest party in the 
State. In Britain the Communist 
party is a joke with two members 
in Parliament, while the party 
which is the especial butt of Com- 
munist hatred—the party of so- 
cial democracy which the Labor 
party is—has nearly 400 mem- 
bers. For the most part the old 
tolerance and sanity remain. At 
Lake Success the British repre- 
sentative of the Labor Govern- 
ment can pay a warm tribute to 
Churchill; Churchill pays a warm 
tribute to Sir Stafford Cripps. 
There is little chance of violence 
and extremism so long as such a 
temper is general. 

Much of the slackness and ir- 
responsibility which do crop out 
at points may fairly be attributed 
to the dreadful fatigue which has 
followed the long years of war 
strain, the constant bombing, the 
blackout, the nights of terror 
which were not always felt much 
at the time. Many feel it now. 

When we speak of Britain or 
the British people, we are apt to 
forget that the British communi- 
ties encircle the globe: in Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, Africa. 
These overseas Dominions (leav- 
ing Britain and its nearly 50 mil- 
lion people out of account for the 
moment) contain already a popu- 
lation about equal to that of the 
United States at the time of Lin- 
coln’s death. The British Domin- 
ions have more territory, and 
probably more natural resources, 
than the United States. The 30 
million of Lincoln’s day were to 
become in a single lifetime the 
wealthiest and greatest power of 
the world, despite the fact that 
the country then—in 1865—had 
just come through a devastating 
war, and faced grave racial and 
other problems. 

The Dominions will duplicate 
the history of the United States 
if their statesmanship equals that 
of the Founding Fathers, and of 
Lincoln; is a statesmanship, that 
is, which puts unity, union, in the 
forefront of political objectives 
and encourages the freest immi- 
gration. A United British Com- 
monwealth can become as great 
and prosperous a power as any, 
still playing its part in the defense 
of Western civilization, helping to 
maintain its freedom and pros- 
perity. 
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A BOMB blinded Walter McMullen, 
but he resumed newspaper work. 
Here he transcribes from Braille notes. 


0... great lesson came to 
America out of this last and cruel- 
est of wars. 

It was that there is no economic 
necessity for either Government 
or private charity to provide sub- 
sistence for what formerly we 
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called our 3 million “unemploy- 
ables.” . 

Without that lesson this signifi- 
cant group of citizens left with 
some form of handicap by illness, 
accident, or war combat might 
well have doubled. But during 
the war American management 
made the discovery that, in the 
right job, the handicapped and the 
war disabled could produce on a 
par with or sometimes even better 
than nonhandicapped workers. 

The proof is in plant production 
records where more than one mil- 
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Blind or crippled veterans make good 
when they're linked to the right jobs. 














By Lewis B. Schwellenbach 


Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor 


lion handicapped persons took 
their places on the production 
lines of war industry. Here are 
some of the things these records 
disclose: 

1. The handicapped worker has a 
greater incentive to succeed. A job, 
where he supports himself without the 
paternalism of family, friends, and em- 
ployers, is more than wages earned. It 
is self-respect, self-confidence, and am- 
bition regained. 

2. In jobs where the specific handi- 
cap was not a hindrance to the specific 
requirements of the job, the handi- 
capped worker produced an average of 
2 percent more than nonhandicapped 
fellow workers on similar jobs. 

3. Handicapped workers changed 
jobs on a ratio of only 40 percent of 
those without handicaps. 


4. Absentee record of handicapped 


workers was as good as—sometimes 


better than—that of nonhandicapped 
workers. 

These discoveries, made by de- 
tailed studies of case records by 
the Department of Labor, have en- 
abled us to approach the problem 
of placement of disabled war vet- 
erans with intelligence. They 
have made possible the develop- 
ment of techniques in employ- 
ment counselling and in aptitude 
tests which point the way for the 
economic rehabilitation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of those who 
during the war served their coun- 
try in uniform. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration estimates that 2 mil- 
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lion young Americans will return 
from their uniformed service with 
some degree of handicap. 

Actual experience in solving the 
problems of individual veterans 
compelled to change their prewar 
vocations supplies indisputable 
proof that only a comparatively 
few disabled veterans cannot be 
placed in jobs in which they can 
make their own way. Misurider- 
standing has resulted in prejudice 
on the part of some employers 
against hiring handicapped 
workers. 

But this feeling can be over- 
come. It has been in actual case 
histories which I have taken from 
reports of Veterans Employment 
representatives to the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

There was the case of one vet- 
eran who served with distinction 
in the South Pacific in the course 
of which his right arm was 
shattered by an enemy bullet, 
making it impossible for him to 
resume his vocation as a master 
baker. He came to the Employ- 
ment Service office despondent— 
almost in despair. The Veterans 
Employment representative con- 
tacted the personnel director of a 
large baking concern. A confer- 
ence was arranged for the veteran. 
He was told of a new baking con- 
cern which planned to manufac- 
ture and distribute frozen bread 
products. The veteran was hired 
to supervise the mixing of the 
dough. A check-up six months 
later disclosed that he was earn- 
ing more money than ever before 
in his life and had purchased a 
part interest in the concern. 

There was another veteran who, 
before entering the service, had 
operated a slicing and wrapping 
machine in a bakery. In the serv- 
ice he was made a _ land-mine 
technician. An enemy mine which 
he was disarming exploded and 
tore off both his hands below the 
elbow. He was taught the use of 
artificial hands and returned to 
the farm home of his youth. An 
agricultural-implement manufac- 
turer provided special controls for 
the farm tractor. He thus was able 
to cultivate and harvest a crop 
equivalent to that of any of his 
neighbors. 

There was a man named “John” 
who came home from the Pacific 
wearing medals for heroism on 
Iwo Jima and Saipan. He had 



































































































































OPERATING a duplicating machine is simple for this ex-serviceman. He is James Fitzpat- 
rick, formerly of the 10lst Airborne Division. He lost an arm in the Battle of the Bulge. 


been a factory mechanic and went 
back to his old job. He left it after 
a few weeks. Then, after a period 
of two weeks in bed, he obtained 
a similar job in another plant. And 
he was fired. 

“John” came into a California 
Employment Service office. He 
was tense, and strained, and 
suddenly he lost his self-control. 

“Here it is,’ he sobbed to the 
Veterans Employment represent- 
ative, “my honorable discharge. 
It’s no good. I can’t help it if the 
noise of those machines drives me 
crazy. But they wouldn’t give me 
time to get used to them. I’m 
licked!” 

The ex-Wave, who was the Vet- 
erans Employment representative 
to whom he was referred, looked 
over his discharge papers. Then 
she turned to him and said: 

“What do you mean, you're 
licked? Mister, you’re a hero! 
Here it is. You climbed the hills 
in Saipan and again in Iwo Jima. 





There aren’t any here that bad.” 

The veteran calmed down. She 
questioned him further about his 
prewar experience. 

“You seem to know a lot about 
electrical appliances,” she _ said. 
“How would you like to sell 
them?” 

“Do you really mean that?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Here 
is an electrical-supply store out in 
a semiresidential district that 
wants a salesman who has a work- 
ing knowledge of electrical appli- 
ances. Your qualifications meet 
the requirements of the job.” 

The situation was explained to 
the employer, an appointment was 
made, and the veteran was hired. 
A month later the VER visited 
him at the store. He was neat in 
appearance, full of “pep,” and 
popular with the entire staff. The 
employer said that he had proved 
satisfactory in every way. 

It is the policy of the Depart- 
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ment of Labor to place disabled 
veterans and other handicapped 
workers on an_ individualized 
basis. This involves a counselling 
interview with each applicant and 
a comparison of his qualifications 
with specifications of job orders 
on hand. If there is no job avail- 
able for which the applicant is 
qualified, then employers are con- 
tacted in the effort to locate one. 
There was an exception to this 
general however, in a 
Southern city recently. A manu- 
facturer planning a new product 
and operation placed an order for 
50 women assemblers. The pay 
was at the rate earned by skilled 
workers. An employer contact 
representative of the Employment 
Service office visited the establish- 
ment. He noticed that the workers 
could sit at tables while perform- 
ing the operation. He suggested 
that veterans with leg injuries 
might perform the work with 
equal competency. The employer 
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agreed and 27 disabled veterans 
were hired. Subsequent checks 
with the employer disclosed that 
he was well satisfied with their 
performance and that the morale 
of the entire organization had im- 
proved from the’ enthusiasm 
which these disabled veterans dis- 
played over their new sense of 
economic freedom. 

The cases which I have cited 
are typical of thousands in the 
files of the Veterans Employment 
Service of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. To me they 
demonstrate conclusively that 
jobs can be found which disabled 
veterans can perform with facility 
equal to that of nonhandicapped 
workers. 

The attitude of the large labor 
organizations toward disabled vet- 
erans and other handicapped 
workers has been particularly 
gratifying to me. Both the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (A.F. of 
L.) and the Congress of Indus- 
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HANDICAPPED workers often are fired with a desire to succeed because of their disabilities. 
Here Sgt. Robert Lippert finishes a six-tube set he constructed in a radio-repair class. 
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trial Organizations (C.1.0.) have 
issued declarations of national 
policy and established programs 
providing special consideration 
for disabled workers in plant con 
tracts 

A pamphlet issued by the A.F 
of L.—parallel to a similar C.1.0 
publication—and to all con 
stituent unions defines this policy. 
It declares the A.F. of L. program 
to be: 

1. To secure the adoption of a plant 
policy in all contracts for the employ 
ment of disabled and other 
handicapped workers on specific jobs 
on the basis of their ability. 

2. To form a plant committee from 


sent 


veterans 


the union and management for the dis- 
abled 

3. To analyze jobs in terms of phys 
ical activities required for the specific 
job and determine the physical capa 
bilities of the disabled applicant in 
comparison with it. 

4. To match the worker and the job 
on the basis outlined above. 

5. To modify machine controls or 
the duties of a job when possible to 
make it available for a disabled vet 
eran or other handicapped worker 
(No reéngineering involving great ex- 
pense is recommended.) 

6. To provide training programs for 
disabled veterans without previous 
work experience and all handicapped 
workers who, because of injuries, are 
compelled to change their vocation. 

The final step in this program 
provides for with 
other community groups in re- 
turning disabled veterans and 
other handicapped workers to 
I quote from 


cooperation 


lives of usefulness 
it: 

Efforts to assist veterans and other 
impaired should not be lim 
ited to single in-plant programs. The 
problems of this group are a communi 
and the community 


workers 


ty responsibility 


should share in their solution. Local 
unions through their Central Labor 
Council should set up in conjunction 


with local employer groups a commit 
tee to facilitate the transfer of disabled 
veterans and other handicapped work 
ers to suitable jobs in another indus 
try. This committee should endeavor 
to.work with Government agencies, 
veteran organizations, and civic groups 
in an effort to establish a well-rounded 
community program. 

I recommend that em- 
ployer and particularly every Ro- 
tarian consider developing a pro- 
gram for the employment of dis- 
abled veterans. I urge them to 
join with fellow service clubs and 
community groups in making 
every week a National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped 
Week. 

It’s good business. 


every 
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“HOUSEWIVES found notices an- 
nouncing a rise in price... to 


cover the costs of pasteurization.” 


VERY Tuesday night since Ro 
tary came to our town back in the 
30s, members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society have served the weekly 
Rotary supper in our church base- 
ment. We pride ourselves on well- 
balanced, home-cooked meals, and 
until an evening not long ago 
there had been no complaints. 

That evening a doctor came 
back to the kitchen and handed 
our chairman a suggested menu 
for the next Tuesday. She glanced 
at it, frowned, then read it aloud. 
The man, we decided individually, 
had clearly lost his mind. The 
menu read: “Roast beef, cottage 
cheese, yellow cheese, Philadel- 
phia cheese, cream gravy, butter, 
ice cream, milk.” When she had 
finished, the doctor found himself 
the target of five pairs of disap- 
proving feminine eyes. 

“You see,” he quickly explained, 
“I’m in charge of the program 
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next Tuesday. I want a meal built 
around dairy products.” 

That, someone pointed out, was 
obvious. 

“You'll understand what it’s all 
about when you hear our pro- 
gram,” the man went on, at the 
same time retreating toward the 
door and the safety of masculine 
companionship. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he 
added apologetically, ‘“we’re invit- 
ing the wives.” He ducked out, 
leaving us to stare at the offending 
menu. 

Certainly we wanted to codper- 
ate. But to serve such a meal, es- 
pecially when the ladies were 
guests—two other members of our 
serving committee, like myself, 
were “Rotary Anns’—well, it just 
wouldn’t do! In a small town, 
cooking reputations are something 
to be guarded zealously. 

We decided on a compromise. 
The cheese—at least some of it— 
must go. But we could keep the 
cottage cheese for salad. 

“And serve it on chopped let- 
tuce. We can call that fodder,” 
someone suggested. 

We'd have to serve vegetables. 
Creamed potatoes would fit in, we 
decided. “—And we might even 
have cowpeas,” added the chair- 
man. 

That meal, with the proper 
amount of parsley and paprika, 
turned out to be quite satisfying, 
we modestly admit. But the real 
success of the evening was the 
program. The doctor had invited 
a member of the State Board of 
Health to speak on “Dangers of 
Undulant Fever from Milk.” 

For some time in our town we 
had been patting ourselves on the 
back because we were getting 
milk at 10 cents a quart while our 
city neighbors paid 14 cents. That 
the city milk was pasteurized and 
ours was raw didn’t seem to mat- 
ter—until we heard that speech. 
Then there was plenty of talk 
around town the next few days. 
(The doctor had known what he 
was doing when he invited the 
wives to that meeting!) Some 
women who had been there started 





heating milk as a precautionary 
measure, and urged their neigh- 
bors to do so, too. 

A demand for safe milk, regard- 
less of increased cost, grew out of 
that Rotary meeting and spread 
throughout the community. It 
was a real relief for everyone a 
few weeks later, when housewives 
found notices under their doors 
announcing a rise in price of one 
cent a quart to cover the costs of 
pasteurization. 

Since that evening I’ve never 
thought of Rotary as “just another 
club.” From my crack in the 
kitchen door I can see—perhaps 
better than the Rotarians them- 
selves see it—how the Club is a 
real cross section of life in our 
town. There are the members of 
our church and of other churches; 
the bank president and the law- 
yer; the clergyman and the shoe- 
maker; the businessmen from all 
around the square and the editor 
of our weekly paper. And looking 
at the changes that are continually 
taking place in our town, I can 
see how these men, working to- 
gether, are making a real contri- 
bution to the growth of our com- 
munity. For more often than not, 
I’ve heard of these changes before 
they occur—at the Rotary Club. 

Their Tuesday-night programs 
(and we hear most of them from 
our kitchen vantage point) aren’t 
just an hour or two of entertain- 
ment. They combine entertain- 
ment with consideration of a prob- 
lem vital to our town’s welfare 
and prosperity. As in the case of 
the dairy dinner, the problems are 
very often presented in unusual 
ways that help dramatize their im- 
portance. That’s usually all it 
takes to spur individuals to col- 
lective action—the kind that pays 
off. 

A few years ago it was an- 
nounced that our local bottling 
plant was to be moved to a near- 
by town. The manager, a Ro- 
tarian, didn’t want to leave our 
town and his friends, of course, 
but he realized the importance of 
his plant and its pay roll to our 
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At last women who cook for so many Clubs get a voice—in the 
person of one of their sisters who, bless her, has right good ears. 


“ONE OF our most dignified Rotarians suddenly exploded from his chair. . . 


town. One evening he had charge 
of a Rotary program, at his own 
request, with members of the 
Chamber of Commerce as guests. 
A film from his home office was 
shown. It emphasized the impor- 
tance of the bottling industry to a 
community. No speeches were 
necessary. The next week, at the 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
the matter was discussed at length 
and plans were formulated. The 
plant is still with us. 

These men in Rotary work well 
together. A good idea becomes a 
much better idea when 40 men 
are behind it instead of just one 
man. And that spirit of coédpera- 
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tion is the value of Rotary in our 
town—the secret of how they get 
things done. They work well to- 
gether because they enjoy being 
together. 

The weekly meetings give the 
men a good time. Much good- 
natured kidding goes on.: The en- 
tire Club may pick on the grocer 
member and try to make him 
think the coffee we’re serving is a 
rival’s brand. A new bridegroom 
has to listen to such stuff as, “Oh, 
he is the sa-weetest thing!” The 
man who went to the World Series 
is asked to tell about his trip: 
“the part you can tell in public.” 

We women get in on a good deal 
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and went racing to the kitcHen.” 


of this. Back in the kitchen we’ve 
agreed that the men at Rotary 
meetings are very much like hus- 
bands at home—the same jokes 
over and over, the same terrible 
puns. I always see to it that one 
member gets his favorite piece of 
chicken—the back. And each time 
I know he’ll quip, “Well, looks like 
the end for me!” 

There’s no long-faced, formal at- 
mosphere at these dinners. Last 
Summer one of our most dignified 
Rotarians suddenly exploded from 
his chair, just as we were clearing 
the tables for dessert, and went 
racing to the kitchen. In a mo- 
ment he emerged, triumphantiy 
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holding a half-filled iced-tea glass 
which one of the waitresses had 
just removed. 

“T’ve been working all this time 
getting this fixed right,” he ex- 
plained. “If you put more tea in 
it, you'll spoil it!” 

One rotund member will always 
clamor for the largest dish of ice 
cream or the biggest piece of cake 
—or, if he forgets to do it, others 
will take up the hue and cry for 
him. Yes, they’re just like men in 
their own homes, or at a big fam- 
ily party. They feel “at home” in 
Rotary because they a: 2 drawn to- 
gether by remembrance of shared 
good times as well as by a common 
interest in the good of the com- 
munity. Thus when the time 
comes for serious discussion and 
action, they’re ready to work to- 
gether in complete harmony. 

I well remember how the Ro- 
tary Club was the spark plug for 
our postwar planning. For many 
weeks we-in-the-kitchen heard 
snatches of the discussions. The 
plans seemed so big that I really 
wondered just what the results 
would be. Committees were set 
up to investigate job possibilities 
for returning veterans. But they 
didn’t just investigate. When 
servicemen came back, they found 
a “work pile” of good jobs waiting 
for them in their own home town. 
Typical of the projects developed 
was the local power coripany’s ex- 
pansion program for rural electric 
lines. This is bringing comfort 










and prosperity for the farmers 
throughout our county. I heard 
all about it a year before it was 
started—at the Rotary Club. 

The Club’s biggest project has 
now moved out of the blueprint 
stage. And it’s going to put our 
town on a lot of maps. Many Ro- 
tarians are fishermen. In recent 
years they’ve had to go farther 
and farther away to get good fish- 
ing. Today a dam is being built 
on one of the muddy rivers that 
drains our countryside, and the 
lowlands will be flooded to form a 
large lake which will be stocked 
with fish. And we'll have a clear- 
water lake for swimming—some- 
thing we’ve always lacked. 

Rotary programs are not always 
concerned with purely local prob- 
lems. Back in 1939 our Club be- 
gan bringing prominent out-of- 
town speakers to our town. The 
first was a veteran radio com- 
mentator. Later that year an Eng- 
lishman who had just returned 
from a trip to the Holy Land 
spoke. Both these men brought 
to us the tragic reality of war and 
made us see the importance of our 
little community and thousands of 
others like it in relation to world 
events. Up to that time we'd 
gained all our knowledge of inter- 
national happenings from maga- 
zines and newspapers. Now we 
had an opportunity to hear and 
question the people who could 
give us firsthand reports. 

To those first two meetings 
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“SHE then read it aloud. The man. we decided individually, had clearly lost his mind.” 
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wives and friends of Rotarians 
were invited. We took extra pains 
with the dinners. We put on spe- 
cial linen cloths, and got out the 
new silverware which was kept 
for just such big occasions. The 
meetings were such a success, and 
comment on them was so favor- 
able, that the Club now annually 
sponsors a Rotary Institute of In- 
ternational Understanding, under 
which plan a series of speakers— 
all specialists in world affairs—is 
presented over a period of several 
weeks. The meetings are held in 
the church auditorium, and are 
open to the public—a present to 
our town from the Rotary Club.* 

The other evening I was glanc- 
ing through one of my husband’s 
ROTARIAN Magazines. On the back 
page were listed the Four Objects 
of Rotary, and I read them with 
real understanding. Thinking of 
our town, and our Rotary Club, I 
saw how successfully those Ob- 
jects can be applied, even on a 
modest scale in a rather small 
community. “Acquaintance as an 
opportunity for service.” Yes, in- 
deed. I’ve seen what results from 
those Tuesday-evening good times 
and friendships. “High standards 
in business.” Well, what about 
our pasteurized milk? “Applica- 
tion of the ideal of service to busi- 
ness and community life.” I’ve 
watched the veterans’ program, 
the new dam project, the rural- 
electrification program in our 
community grow out of Rotary. 
“Advancement of international 
understanding.” Speakers brought 
to our town by Rotary have cer- 
tainly given us a new insight into 
world events. 

And into the needs of a hungry 
world, too. As a result, our Club 
during the war had a number of 
streamlined meals and spent the 
money saved for food for overseas. 
Now in an even hungrier world, it 
sends packages from time to time 
to both Rotarians and non-Rotari- 
ans in other countries. 

I’ve watched Rotary through 
my crack in the kitchen door. But 
that crack has been wide enough 
to afford me a view of our entire 
community, changing and pro- 
gressing. 
~ *More than 260 Institutes were held in 
1946-47 (see Mexico Has Some Institutes! 
in THe Rotarian for August, 1947). for 
further information about Institutes of In- 
ternational Understanding write nosy 


International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Ch 
cago 1, Illinois. 
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~ e News notes gleaned at 
"4 oe . 35 East Wacker Drive, 
iat Chicago 1, lil., U.S.A. 


Merry Christmas! 





Air Voyageurs! The aerial odyssey of Rotary's President "Ken" and Edythe Guern- 
sey has been featured by exceptional hospitality at every place they've visited on 
their Antipodes—Asia tour. The final lap included stopovers in Hong Kong, Manila, 
Guam, Honolulu, and Los Angeles. Then home to Jacksonville, Fla.—and a chance to 
catch up on some deferred rest. Watch for the pictorial report next month. 





Going to Rio. The North American Transportation Committee announces that two 
ships of the Moore-—McCormick Line are available (in addition to the "Nieuw Amster- 
dam" of the Holland America Line). They operate between New York and Buenos Aires 
and will stop at Rio de Janeiro for the Convention period, May 16-20. Pan American 
Airways flights to Rio may be booked from the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
through the Committee. Hotel accommodations for those travelling by plane will be 
allotted with air tickets. This information has been sent to all Rotarians who have 
filed "intention—to—go cards" and to Secretaries of USCNB Clubs. Application should 
be filed promptly (North American Transportation Committee, 587 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.), because cabins will be allotted rigidly in order of application. 





Convention Theme. "Solidarity through Friendship" will be the theme of the 1948 
Convention at Rio de Janeiro. 





1950 Convention. Where will it be held? At its January meeting the 1947-48 
Board of Directors will consider invitations received up to that time. Clubs desir-— 
ing to extend invitations to have the meeting held in their cities are requested to 
notify Secretary Philip Lovejoy before December 1, 1947. 





Staff Changes. En route to Bombay, India, is Assistant Secretary George R. 
Means, who will have charge of Rotary's Office there. Herbert W. Bryant, who has 
been serving as RI Secretary for Middle Asia in the RI Office in Bombay, retired 
recently in accordance with Rotary's pension plan. Russell V. Williams, Assistant 
Secretary of Rotary International, has been assigned as Rotary's 1948 Convention 
Manager. He will be aided by Gerald C. Keeler, Assistant Convention Manager. Ed- 
ward T. Ryan, of the RI Central Office staff, will serve as 1948 International 
Assembly Manager. 





No Rotary in Nippon. The Associated Press was in error. Its news story of 
American Congressmen visiting a club in Tokyo was correct that far; it erred in say-— 
ing the organization was a Rotary Club, though many former Rotarians belong to it. 


All Rotary Clubs in Japan were dissolved in 1940, and none has been established 
there since. 





Committees. Two meetings are scheduled for December, the first to be held in 
Chicago, the other in Zurich, Switzerland: 





Rewriting of Constitutional Documents of RI....November 30-—December 2. 
European Consulting Group..........cccecscscees December 11-12. 
‘Peace Demands Action.' This book reprinting 45 selected "Rotarian" articles is 





now off the press. See announcement, inside back cover of this issue. 


Vital Statistics. Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,300. Estimated total number 
of Rotarians: 305,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1947: 73 in 
18 countries. All figures as of October 31. 
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sreonl costumes persist in rural Sweden. These maids—their caps 
e dresses indicate—are from Leksand parish in the central Dalecarlia juan: 
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OLD WAYS may sur- 
vive in the villages, but 
Northland cities are as 
modern as this miss 
and view of Stockholm. 
















P, VE small countries far up on top of the globe 
—what have they to bring a postwar world more 
confused than ever before? 

Very little—if their contribution is to be mea 
in terms of airplanes, bombs, tanks, warships, muni- 
tion factories, manpower. And very little need has 
the rest of the world for these symbols of power 
politics which recently proved so necessary to liber- 
ate humanity from Nazi tyranny, but which also 
proved so destructive a means of bringing peace that 
the very threat of a new war is a threat to civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Statesmen, clergy, businessmen, industrialists, 
farmers, the plain men and women everywhere, are 
agreed that the future of the world primarily de. 
pends not on force or the threat of force, but on 
ereater understanding, greater tolerance, and great- 
er codperation among the nations 

Let us then turn the searchlight on those five 
small countries on top of the globe: Iceland, Nor 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland. Let us see what cont 
bution they can make to a world laboring to bring 
forth a lasting peace. It will be a survey of a cont: 
bution not of material means, but of that moral 
contribution which must be the cement of thx 
world to be built on the ruins of the old. 

It is a strange historic fact that these five 
countries once were the very cradle of the war 
and exponents of the theory that right rests in 
sword. The saddest fate that could befall a Nort 
man was to die “the straw death” in bed instead 
in the good fight with battle ax or sword in hand 
The Icelandic sagas, that literary treasure of the 
Scandinavian countries, reek with blood, resound 
with the clang of swords and shields, and are pit 
less in recitals of raids for plunder upon defensele: 
shores. Wherever the Vikings appeared they spread 
terror and death before them. 

Within the borders of their own countries clan 
fought against clan; the sagas tell often enough of 
feuds that lasted through generations. And whe! 
the Vikings had come and gone and the chieftains 
had become throned and sceptered monarchs, the 
Scandinavian countries still waged bitter and costly 
wars, forever symbolized in the mad genius of King 
Charles XII, whose wars reduced Sweden to bank- 
ruptcy. 

But there came a time when the nations of the 
North left the path of war to follow the path 
peace. It was not a change that came at once. It 
cannot even be traced to any one influence, not even 
to Christianity—though the coming of “the white 
Christ” with His lesson of brotherly love was a most 
potent influence. The path of peace was taken 
gradually, and shaping the direction of the five small 
nations were the everyday plain men and women 
of Scandinavia. Even during the latter days of 
absolute monarchy they formed the destiny of tl! 
North more than history books usually show. And 
when kingship by the grace of God in reality became 
kingship by the will of the people, when the con- 
stitutional monarchs became expressions of the deep 
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By Five 


and earnest democracy of the Northern nations, 
their course away from war and toward peace was 
—to use Lincoln’s words—‘of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

For many, many years war between the sister 
nations of Scandinavia has been unthinkable. When 
Norway and Sweden dissolved the union, it was 
done in peace. When Norway claimed a portion of 
Greenland from Denmark, the issue between the 
two countries was decided at the International 
Court of The Hague. And when Iceland recently 


- Svanerne Fra Norden* 
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for Solen selv slog ud sin réde Flamme. 

De sidste Taager veg. Et valdigt Rum, 

med Skyers Fyaldpragt over Bélgens Skum, — 
senked sin Blaahed i de dybe Vande, 

der gynged Nordens unge, lyse Lande. 


Da bréd den férste Svane ud i Sang: 

N Her, Séstre, vil jeg bo og bygge Rede. 

Mit Sind er et med Sjellands Kléverfang 
of Honningduften fra den jydske Hede. 

Saa fagert er det Land—min Vinges Maal— 
hvor Noékkerosen med sin blege Skaa!, 
forankret i en Inds¢s mérke strémme, 

Ipfter imod mig sine Svanedrémme. 


Men dengang Danmark, hilst af Fugler@ster, 

laa hvid og stille paa den tavse S¢, 

da talte Svanen Svea til sin Séster; 

Her vil som du jeg drémme, leve, dgl 

Min Birk skal vifte til din brede Bég, 

" og Sjellands Lerke svare Skaanes Gég— 
Og skiller Bélgen og de salte Vinde, 

skal Sundets Maanebro os dog forbinde. 
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De slog sig ned engang ved Nordens Kyst, 
fem vilde Svaner, kledt i Sélverhamme. 
Et Strejf af Dagning farved deres Bryst, 


Og Svanen fidj. Men paa sin Flugt mod @st 
den fulgtes tet af et Par tapre Vinger. 

Naar d u er landet—hvisked Suomtis Rést— 
til een blandt Tusind Séer jeg mig svinger. 
Og legger Vintren, isnende og stejl, 

sin hvuide Aande over Séens Spejl: 

her méder Vindens Gang i Fyrrens Kroner 
et Svanebrus af Kalevalas Toner. 


Tilbage sad de sidste skénne Fugle. 

Det var, som lytted de til havfgdt Sang. 

De hérte fjernt Atlant og Nordhav kule, — 
slaa mod en Kyst, hvis Blomster kun var Tang. 
De saa, i Skummet fra det vilde Vejr, 

to Rugepladser paa et stengraat Sker . . 

Da lgfted Norge sig mod Blast og Bélge — 

og stod mod Nord, med Island i sit Folge. 





decided to go its own way and become a republic 
and sever the tie of the crown with Denmark, it 
was done peacefully.* 

Was it because the Scandinavian countries had 
become soft and effete that they settled these ques- 
tions by negotiation instead of resorting to arms? 
Was it because the wild blood of the Vikings had 
become thin and their descendants weaklings? 

Hitler thought so when he attacked Denmark 





*See Iceland Starts a New Saga, by Arni Fridriksson, Tur 
RorTaRian for August, 1944. 


By Hans Hartvig Seedorff Pederser 


ig Tusind Aar gik hen . . . De médtes atter, 
de vilde Svaner under N ordens K yst, 

a Suset af den Blast, hvis Haender glatter 

det haarde Fjald og Fuglens bigde Bryst. 

De bruste endnu stolt, af Svanemod, 

sként Vingens Fjer har Stenk af storknet Bled. 
De havde kempet, Ipftet sig i Vrede, — 

de havde bigdt for Retten til en Rede. 


Men tvettet blev paany de réde Bringer, 

Og megtigt klang igennem Nordens Dag 

det héje Sus af fem Par Svanevinger, 

der toned sammen som een Harpes Slag. 
Fem Skabner sang i denne fulde Lyd 

om Sejr og Nederlag, om Sorg og Fryd. 

Dog var det, som hver Lyst og runden Smerte 
blev féli og vugget af eet enkelt Hierte. 


Den férste Redeplads blev aldrig glemt. 

Naar Stormen jager gennem Birk og Graner, 
og Taagen damper Klokkebojens Klemt, 

da médes de igen, de lyse Svaner. 

Og léfter Solen halvt sin réde Rand 

bag kolde Skyer og af staalblaat Vand, 

da sejler som et Lystegn over Jorden 

fem frie Fugle —— — Svanerne fra Norden. 


*For a literal prose translation from the Danish, see page 5 
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THERE'S VARIETY IN NORTHLAND ECONOMIES, 








and Norway in 1940. But the heroic struggle of 
Norway, its never-ceasing fight for freedom during 
the dark years of 1940-45; the stanchness of the 
Finnish people during the first Winter war and 
their tragic participation in the Second World War; 
the calm, daring, and unrelenting fight of the Danes 
against the Nazi oppressors; and the transformation 
of Sweden into a bristling porcupine in defense of 
its liberty—all give the lie to the Nazi legend of 
the peace-loving nations being synonymous with 
weakness. * 

Belief in the virtues of peace, belief in the wisdom 
of resorting to council rather than to cannon, is a 
sign not of weakness, but of strength, and if this 
recent war has shown anything, it is that evil, how- 
ever armed, always must go down before the greater 
strength and endurance of a just cause. 

It is not, however, by holding forth high ideals 
that the five sister nations of the North have a claim 
on the world’s attention, but by their own example 
in putting these ideals into practice. Codperation 
among the Scandinavian countries is beginning. It 
is neither more nor less than collaboration. Yet be- 
cause of its nature, it cannot involve a bloc directed 
against another country. It merely recognizes the 
duty and responsibility that are inherent in Scan- 
dinavian freedom. 

The deep longing of the North for freedom is re- 
flected in the domestic development of the five coun- 
tries. Thus they have abandoned special privilege 
and have sought to promote general prosperity 
through social adjustments. Economic balance has 
~~ * For reports In THe Rorartan on Scandinavian countries in 
wartime see /celand Has a Way!, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, June, 
1940; Rotary Round the Baitic, July, 1941; Swedish Rotary Car- 
ries On, by C. Harald Trolle, February, 1942; News from Norway, 
by Crown Prince Olaf, July, 1943; Europe—Where the Cupboard 
Is Almost Bare, by Albin E. Johnson, September, 1943; What I 
Saw in Sweden, by Albin E. Johnson, September 1944; Denmark 
Now, by Fred B. Barton, October, 1945; Five Long Years in Nor- 
way, November, 1945; Rotary in Wartime Europe, by Lester B. 
Struthers, December, 1945. See also’A Visitor in Sweden, by Fred 


B. Barton, February, 1946; The New Norway, by Conrad Bon- 
nevie Svendsen, November, 1946 
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IT’S BUTTER AND BACON IN DENMARK, TIMBER AND PAPER IN FINLAND, FISH IN ICELAN 


been achieved without embarrassment to the poor 
or domination by high finance. Change is sought by 
evolution, not revolution. 

The evolutionary system in the North rests upon 
no secret. The fisheries of Iceland, the shipping and 
industry of Norway, the skilled industries of Swe- 
den, the paper mills and sawmills of Finland, and 
the highly developed creameries and bacon factories 
of Denmark are indeed parts of the economic struc- 
ture. Generally speaking, there are no secrets that 
the visitor from abroad cannot see and carry away. 
What he can see but not carry away, however, is 
the common basis of the evolutionary method as a 
whole, and that basis is education. 

Believing that democracy can reach its fulfillment 
only through an enlightened people, the Scandi- 
navian countries have developed educational sys- 
tems that take into consideration the education not 
only of the children, but of the adults as well. The 
folk high schools are an example of the highly 
successful adult-education methods. 

Education pays—not only by raising the whole 
cultural level of a country and thereby reinforcing 
democracy, but also in terms of hard cash. Skilled 
workmen and farmers mean quality production, and 
quality will always have the world as a market. 

Education also means an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the unworkables: the aged, the 
sick, the poor. It also means a sense of responsibil- 
ity toward attaining a distribution of wealth that 
is as just as human shortcomings allow and as the 
preservation of free initiative and thrift permits. 

By invoking democratic methods, the Scandina- 
vian countries have worked out systems of security 
against illness, old age, and unemployment. In 
their various ways, the State, the community, and 
private humanitarian organizations have set up 
model institutions. Their task is to dispense aid 
where it is needed—not as charity. but as a right and 
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HIPPING IN NORWAY, AND HEAVY MANUFACTURING IN SWEDEN. 


ithout affront to the self-respect of the individual. 

Since Eric the Red discovered Greenland and Leif 

Lucky was the first European to set foot upon 

American Continent, the Scandinavian countries 

e plied the seven seas as traders. Thus the five 

ter nations of the North have long been in con- 

t with the rest of the world, sometimes less, some- 

es more, but never wholly isolated, not even in 

terrible struggle lately ended. Today isolation- 

is further away from Nordic mentality than 

ever before. Both by inclination and by necessity 

Scandinavian countries live on international 

mtacts—for, as a Swedish paper tartly answered 

Goebbels during the war, Sweden had no need or 

h to be fitted into the Nazi Lebensraum. Its 

ng space was the whole world. What is true of 

len goes for all the Northern countries. Their 

th cultural level and their good standard of living 

. result not of narrowing down to a living space 

istically encircled, but in spreading out to ply 

tions with all peoples, giving and taking in the 

play of peaceful human endeavor. 

) many in Scandinavia today it seems that the 

eat nations of the West and the East have more 

tive the five Northern nations than they can 

eld in return. And yet it may be that the ex- 

ige can be made upon an equal footing. It 

well be that larger nations have a need of 

ng counsel with, and codperating with, the five 

ter nations of the North, who definitely having 

en up war as a means of furthering their ends, 

tead have developed a technique of living to- 

gether that may be useful in the great work of 
onstruction which lies ahead. 

The people of Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Nor- 

and Sweden express the earnest hope that such 

y be the case, and in a spirit of service and good 

fellowship they send out into the world this mes- 

sage from the North. 
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Rotary in the Northland 


T IS a fact to ponder and applaud: Rotary 
today is almost twice as strong in these five 
sister lands of the North as it was before 
World War II! So say the figures. In 1939, the 
last ‘‘normal’’ prewar year, there were about 
100 Clubs and 4,300 Rotarians in this region. 
Now in 1947 there are roughly 200 Clubs and 
7,000 Rotarians! 
Think back on what filled those eight years. 
The ‘‘ordeal by Nazism’’ was visited upon 
Denmark and Norway, closing for four years 
the 19 Clubs of the latter iand. Two wars 
wracked and impoverished Finland. Friendly invaders swarmed 
over Iceland. The problems of neutrality engulfed Sweden. And 
peace, when it came, did not end the problems; it merely 
changed the nature of them. What, in the face of all this, then 
explains Rotary’s new growth in the Northland? 

Deep roots, for one thing. Rotary history in this clean, pro- 
gressive corner of the world begins with the birth of a Club in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1921. Then came a Club in Norway 
the next year, Clubs in Sweden and Finland in 1926, and finally 
a Club in Iceland in 1934. Today Denmark has 57 Clubs, Fin- 
land 32, Iceland 7, Norway 23, and Sweden 73. 

A true understanding of Rotary has been another factor in 
this growth. Quickly grasping its ideal, the doctors, lawyers, 
lumbermen, shippers, and fishing-fleet operators who make up 
these two hundred Clubs cherish its fellowship, work earnestly 
to improve their craft practices, sponsor camps for poor chil- 
dren and scores of other community services, and, above all, 
they rise as one to Rotary’s challenge to encourage interna- 
tional understanding. And—they have given Rotary Interna- 
tional good leaders, among them: from Denmark, Immediate 
Past Director Einar Lisborg and Past Director the late P. A. 
Kruse; from Finland, Past Vice-President Paul T. Thorwall; 
from Norway, Past Director the late Johannes Martens; and 
from Sweden, Past Directors C. Harald Trolle and Kurt Bel- 
frage. Where Rotary is loved it waxes. It is loved here. 





ROTARY’S LATE FOUNDER, PAUL HARRIS (CENTER), IN SWEDEN. 





A PATERSON Rotarian checks 
fellow members aboard for the 
trip to U. N. headquarters. The 
busses will cross Manhattan. 


Stockholders at Lake Success 


Sixty busy men of Paterson take a day off to watch 
the wheels go round at United Nations headquarters. 


i MEN and a boy sped 
from their breakfast tables to a 
downtown hotel in Paterson, New 
Jersey, one recent morning. There 
they climbed into two new busses 
and, after an hour’s ride, stepped 
out upon the trim grounds of 
United Nations headquarters at 
Lake Success on Long _ Island, 
New York. 

Like stockholders bent on in- 
specting a corporation facility, 
they had come to see for them 
selves how this U. N. organization, 


which they and 2 billion other 


people own, is getting on. 

Well, they saw! And what they 
saw will be table talk at luncheons 
of the Paterson Rotary Club for 
many Thursdays to come, for the 
60 travellers were Paterson Ro- 
tarians, the boy a son of one. Pat- 
erson, it happens, is “United Na- 
tions-conscious.”’ Assembling one 
night last April, a group of cit- 
izens started a movement which, 
for lack of a title, could be called 
the Go-See-the-U.N.-in-Action As- 


sociation. And Patersonians have 
gone, in flocks. Rotarians, who 
helped pioneer the movement, 
thought it high time they take 
their own counsel. So they went 

. and with them went their 
District Governor, “Ott” Klein, of 
Newton, New Jersey, and C. 
Reeve Vanneman, of Albany, New 
York, Chairman of the Magazine 
Committee of Rotary Internation- 
al. 

The chambers of the Security 
Council and General Assembly 
were silent that day, but not so 
those of ten vital U. N. committees. 
In these, in tours of the labyrin- 
thian Secretariat, in talks with of- 
ficials, the visitors saw firsthand 
some of the young U. N.’s prob- 
lems and possibilities. Everyone 
was heartened. “Even those of us 
who went with doubt in our 
hearts,” said a lawyer member, 
“returned with renewed faith in 
the United Nations.” 

THE U.N.“workshop” at Lake Success. 


The goal of the Paterson pilgrimage, 
it was a Sperry gyroscope war plant. 
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BETWEEN committee sessions, which he audited gravely, Buddy Haber- ATTENDANTS inspect tickets at the door to the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
kel, a Rotarian’s son, darted outdoors to get World Series ball reports Palestine Question. . . . (Below) Rotarian W. W. Smith, New Jersey Bar Asso- 
his portable radio. Here the Patersonians, ready to go home, listen ciation head, learns that the IBM translator system renders all speeches 
h him to a wild inning. . « . (Below) Rotarians viewing a U. N. schedule. into his tongue. Rotary has used the system at Assemblies for 15 years, 
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UNCLE SAM'S Representative to the U. N. 
has a word for his fellow Rotarians of 
Paterson. He’s Senator Warren R. Austin, 
first President and still an active member 
of the Rotary Club of Burlington, Vt. 








ASSISTANT Secretary General Ben 


Cohen, an active Rotarian of Chile, 
explains U. N. workings. Nearest him 
in photo is Dr. A. R. Neale, Jr., Chair- 
man ofthe Paterson Club’s Interna 
tional Service Com e, which ar 
ranged the tour. Cl President Fil 
bert L. Rosenstein is fourth from left 























IN THE visitors lounge, two men talk over the day's 
events just before the busses start the return trip 
to New Jersey. .. . Visitors from many lands are con- 
verging upon U. N. headquarters these days. Of those 
who come in groups, the Paterson Rotarians were 
typical. Like all who call here, they were profoundly 
impressed by the cosmopolitanism of the place and 
the faith pervading it that the U. N. will succeed. 
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“IT IS the United Nations or the atomic 
bomb,” General Carlos P. Romulo tells 
the visitors. The Philippines’ U. N. Rep- 
resentative, “Rommy” is a Past Vice-Pres- 
ident of Rotary International, was aide 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur in war years. 


Photos: (top page 22) Paterson Morning Call; (all others) Courtesy U. N. Photograph Distribution Section 
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Ideal, but It’s Fated to Fail! 


BB asecsxc that is worth 


while, whether an airplane, a boat, 
or any machine that serves man 
must, first of all, be put on a test 
bench, and somebody has got to 
supply a test bench for UNESCO 
Though mine is just a tiny test 
bench, let us use it. First of all, 
however, let me be clear on this: 
I am not opposing UNESCO be- 
cause I do not want UNESCO. I 
do. If it would work, it would be 
the most splendid thing that could 
happen. But I do not think it can 
or will. 

To get at the reasons for my 
doubts, let us start by examining 
the words for which UNESCO 
stands and thus expose its defini 
tion, structure, and composition. 
Then let us look at the UNESCO 
idea, asking whether it is right 
that such a body as UNESCO 
should exist at all. Lastly, let us 
consider if it be possible for 
UNESCO to flourish in the world 
today. 

UNESCO being the abbrevia- 
tion for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, we start with 
United. 

Even the most sanguine would 
not say the nations are united. 
Two gigantic forces overshadow 
everything, with a third in the 
background. 


Photo: Harris 





—Howard R. Thomas 


The first of these gigantic forces 
is, of course, America—the Amer- 
ican way of living, the American 
dollars, the American defense of 
capital and of individuals. That 
is probably the most potent force 
in the world at the moment. The 
other one is beyond the Russian 
steel curtain. There you find a 
people controlled by force, it is 
true, but to a much greater extent 
by a positive belief that capital- 
ism must go, and with it individu- 
alism. 

The third great force of our 
times is a disbelief, almost a fear, 
certainly in many places a hatred, 
of the white man. It has not 
started to grow or become articu- 
late yet, but you will find it every- 
where. We in a very white part 
of the world do not realize it 
enough. 

Two other deep-rooted causes 
of disunity should be mentioned. 
One is resentment of the smaller 
nations that they cannot exist 
without American capital or Rus- 
sian dominion; it produces a very 
unpleasant inferiority complex. 
The second is dislike of the arro- 
gance of the English for assuming 
that their way of living is the best, 
particularly when the more in- 
formed of the rest of the world 
realize that the so-called English 
way of living is modelled on Eng- 
lishmen whom the English them- 
selves are trying to exterminate. 

Now consider the second word 
of the UNESCO series, Nations. 

Every country at the moment is 
heaving with nationalism. You 
can find it in Welshmen shinning 
up mountains with little flags; you 
find it in Scotland amongst Gaelic 
societies and in red-hot political 
meetings. You can find it in 
France and Spain amongst the 
Basques. 


HEADMASTER at Wychwood, Bourne- 
mouth, England, Howard R. Thomas 
was educated in that country and on 
the Continent, has a master's degree 
in anthropology and ethnology from 
Cambridge. Before becoming a school- 
master in private schools he was a 
hospital administrator several years. 
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Whati Ahead p) 


AST MONTH in these Pages 
Julian Huxley reported on first-yea 
progress of the United Nations E4,. 

cational, Scientific, and Cultural! Organ. 
ization which he heads. Here two Rj. 
tarians debate UNESCO's worth, prey. 
ent and potential. 

The exchange of views developed j, 
this way: In response to the request of 
Rotary International that Clubs inform 
members about the United Nations, the 
Rotary Club of Bournemouth, England, 
staged four speeches at consecutive 
midday meetings, each followed by 


discussion. 


Three of the speakers emphasized 
problems confronting the world which 


In France there is the great di- 
vision between communist and 
noncommunist ways of life. In 
Britain we have bitter party pol- 
itics, with the assumption by one 
party that there will be enough 
economic wealth to carry out 
ideals which should take hun- 
dreds of years and which it is 
hurrying to realize in five years’ 
time. 

In Canada you get the sharp 
divisions between the English and 
the French-Canadian and the pro- 
U. S. and pro-British way of liv- 
ing. In Australia you also find 
it—pro-U. K., as they call it, and 
pro-U. S. In South Africa is the 
problem of the Negroes and the 
Indians; the difficult and sensitive 
inter-State administration; and an 
asylum, or an alleged asylum, for 
reactionary fascists. 

People do say, “Look at New 
Zealand; how perfect it is!” But 
when you talk to Englishmen 
coming back from there, you hear 
of the terrible struggle they are 
having with labor and the divi- 
sion into two camps—the people 
working themselves to death and 
those who imagine they are doing 
all the work, but who are really 
doing very little except make 
money. 

It is a paradox that nationalism 
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sh N = S C O ? It’s Our Best Hope for Peace 


|, : —Ben M. Cherrington 
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ence as far as thought is con- 
cerned. Already people are very 
much in chains; you realize that 
at once if you look at your news- 
paper and examine the little bits 
of knowledge that leak out at 
times. Scientists cannot get away 
to study the formulas of atomic 
energy for science’ sake. They 
are continually picked up and put, 
say, in Cambridge University. 
They are told to do their stuff for 
the “National” Laboratory and in 
their choice and schedule of work 
are controlled by a political or mil- 
itary directive. That goes on all 
over the world and that is a very 
unhealthy state for science to be 
in. You cannot imagine Newton, 
for instance, being directed to- 
ward his [Continued on page 49] 
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budget, and national commission: 
in the various nations (now 32) 
represented in it. 

But Paris isn’t UNESCO; nei- 
budget. The 
everything that is 
legis everywhere 


ther is a real 
UNESCO is 
done under its 
to get peoples speaking to peo- 
ples, to set them to exchanging 
books, art, medical find 
ings, pedagogical methods, 
conceivably, kitchen recipes! I 
want to say more of this later 
Now back to Teacher Thomas 


views, 
and, 


DIRECTOR of the University of Den 
ver's Social Science Foundation, Ben 
M. Cherrington is a consultant to the 
U. S. Department of State on UNESCO. 
For two years he was chief of that 
depurtment's Division of Cultural Re- 
lations. He is a member of Rotary’s 
Committee on International Affairs. 


failed to [Continued on page 
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|| Rotarians sing R-o- 


t-a-r-y, it’s more than a robust 
song. The words: 

Where friendship binds for man’s 
uplift, 

Where each one strives his best to 
give... 
That’s the theme—if not the 
theme song—of thousands of Ro- 
tarians. It’s why they’re shipping 
big lots of food and clothing to Ro- 
tarians in countries short of goods 
but long on controls. It’s the rea- 
son they’re contributing so gener- 
ously to the Rotary Foundation.* 
In peace they are doing what they 
did for prisoners during the war. 

Shoppers no longer line up for 
rationed goods in Canada and the 
United States. That’s in the past. 
Nevertheless, it’s not difficult for 
Rotarians of those lands to recall 
the time when the fattest roll of 
bills could not purchase shoes, 
sugar, meats, and fats if priceless 
ration coupons were lacking. Un- 
fortunately, that situation still 
holds true throughout Europe. 

Because of food rationing, diets 
are barely sufficient to maintain 
health. Dressing decently and 
warmly becomes more and more a 
problem. An Englishman gets 20 
points for each six-month period. 
When he buys a new suit, he gives 
up 26 points. That leaves him 14 
points for the rest of the year. 

Wrote a British Rotarian to a 
friend in Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

“Our reduction in [living] stand- 
ards has been so progressive and 
continuous that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to . remem- 
ber just what it was like in 1939. 
One eats less, of course, and there 


*See The Dutch Beat Back the Sea 
Again, THe Rorarian for April, 1946; Help 
Where and When Needed, THe ROTARIAN 
for March, 1946; Rotary Has a Foundation, 
Tue RorarRian for March, 1944. 
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U. S. and Canadian Clubs win new friendships 





by sending food and clothing to rationed lands. 


By Harold Severson 


is a lack of variety in diet. There 
is also a general condition of 
weariness. Our trousers shine 
more than we like and there is a 
sense of frustration in the rigid 
control of these days. 

“We are not downhearted,” he 
hastened to add, “or beaten or un- 
duly depressed. We need tonics, I 
feel, and none could be more effi- 
cient than the interest and under- 
standing of our friends.” 

Once Rotary Clubs learned 
about conditions of hunger and 
malnutrition in Europe, they 
swung into action. So did Trus- 
tees of the Rotary Foundation. 
Through the Relief Fund, nearly 
5,500 packages of food and cloth- 
ing have been dispatched to Ro- 
tarians in 18 countries. Recently 
a $1,250 check was presented to 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., head of 
the Share through CARE Commit- 
tee, by Harry H. Rogers, Chair- 
man of the Rotary Foundation 
Committee. This sum will be used 
to send 125 CARE (Codéperative 
for American Remittances to Eu- 
rope, Inc.) packages to European 
Rotarians. As Fairbanks points 
out, CARE needs money to release 
the vast stock piles of food in Eu- 
rope now at the peak of the crisis. 

Rotarians wishing to celebrate 
Christmas in a different manner 
may do so by inviting a hungry 
European family to dinner 
through CARE, a nonprofit, Gov- 
ernment-approved organization. A 
$10 bill mailed to CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York, 
will result in guaranteed delivery 
of 22 pounds of food or clothing 
textiles to anyone in 15 European 
countries. 

The National Publishers Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A. is requesting 


each reader of various publica- 
tions to persuade ten other per- 
sons to send a $10 CARE package 
to a European family. It will feed 
an average family a full month. 

In the meantime, Rotary Clubs 
are stepping up the tempo of their 
drives to aid Europeans. Canadian 
Rotarians are particularly active. 
Through newspaper and radio 
publicity, coupled with appeals 
from church pulpits, they are col- 
lecting large sums. In Alberta, 
the Edmonton Club invited other 
service groups to meet with the 
Premier of the Province. Plans 
were outlined for a full-scale proj- 
ect employing the talents of all or- 
ganizations to raise funds for the 
“Food for Britain” campaign. 


0 THER Canadian Clubs making 
all-out drives include those of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Calgary, Al- 
berta; Regina, Saskatchewan: and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. In 
addition, Clubs in many smaller 
cities and villages are coéperating. 
Those in the vicinity of Winnipeg, 
for example, are asked to send 
their cash collections to the Win- 
nipeg Club to avoid duplication of 
work. This group shipped its first 
carload of 2,460 parcels of food on 
September 24 to the Club in Shef- 
field, England. In the shipment 
were 926 packages from Calgary 
Rotarians. 

The Calgary Club has sent more 
than $7,000 worth of food to Brit- 
ain—and hopes to send another 
$50,000 worth. Recently its “Par- 
cels for Britain” fund was en- 
riched by $2,301 which another lo- 
cal service organization, the Kins- 
men Club, had collected at a “Mile 
of Dimes” drive at the annual Cal- 
gary Exhibition and Stampede Pa- 
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REGINA, Sask., Rotarians (above) give 
to food fund. . . . (Right) Actor Doug 
las Fairbanks gets a check for CARE 
from Harry Rogers, Rotary Past Presi 
dent and Rotary Foundation Chairman. 


rade. Members of groups are 
shown smiling over a stack of bills 
in the top picture on page 28 

Rotarians in Regina have con- 
tributed $3,060 to a similar proj- 
ect. Each member is expected to 
give a minimum of 10 cents for 
each year of his life. The fund 
also was boosted by $539, half the 
receipts of a hockey game. 

Does this constitute charity? 

“No!” reply Rotarians sending 
packages and those getting them. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be 
almost discourteous if no one on 
this side took advantage of your 
spontaneous and genuine desire to 
help your fellow Rotarians,’ com- 
mented an English member. “I 
should be glad to avail myself of 
this very real gesture of Interna- 
tional Service.” 

In the United States, the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Club wrote to 
District Governors in a number of 
countries asking for names, ad 
dresses, and clothing sizes. This 
information was transferred to 
cards and indexed so the Milwau 
keeans could quickly get the 
names of overseas Rotarians hav- 
ing measurements corresponding 
to their own. With a total mem- 
bership of 325, Milwaukee plans to 
send at least 500 boxes weighing 
22 pounds each. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Rotarians 
send a package of food or clothing 
daily to a needy European family, 
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Rotarian A. J. Breitwish & Sons 


not necessarily a Rotarian. Eac} 
day a different member sponsors 
a package. Cards bearing names 
and addresses of Club Presidents 
in eight European countries are 
put in a glass bowl. Rotarian 
then draw assignments of dats 

and European Rotary Clubs. 

The Santa Maria, California 
Club is sending food parcels to Ro- 
tarians in Mansfield, England 
Members of the Katonah, New 
York, Club recently shipped 600 
pounds of clothes, soap, and bla 
kets to the Club in Drachten, T! 
Netherlands. Dutch Consul C. R 
G. Van Swinderen nailed the boxes 
tight, as shown on page 28. Mor 
ris, Illinois, Rotarians had a Dutc} 
night party recently to celebrat: 
shipment of Christmas package 
to Rotarians in Delft and Almelo 
The Netherlands. 

Rotarians in North Sydney, Aus 
tralia, collected about 3,000 pack 
ages of food for shipment to Brit 
ain. The Club has raised about 
800 pounds sterling for parcels. 

xyoodwill knows no frontiers in 
Rotary. These typical examples 
of widespread activities for less 
fortunate Rotarians give rise, as a 
British member phrased it, to 
“hopes of a happy issue out of all 
the afflictions from which this silly 
old world is suffering.” 


INDEXED for sizes, clothing needs of 
overseas Rotarians are filled by mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Rotary Club. 
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I. A little ‘‘stretching of the 
truth” permissible under certain 
rcumstances? 

The United States Federal 
Trade Commission is called upon 
to decide many cases which hinge 

pon that question. 

Read the two instances cited be- 

o—then compare your own de- 

ions with those of the PTC. 


1. Case of the Campus-less 
‘University’ 


What’s the difference between 

correspondence school and a 
iniversity’ 

Fireworks exploded in the nor- 
mally sedate chambers of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission when that 
question came up for discussion. 
The FTC and the owner of a 
home-study school had vastly dif- 
ferent ideas. 

“No difference at all,” declared 
the woman who headed the school. 

We offer instruction leading to 
three degrees. Our instructors 
have academic degrees and are 
imply qualified to teach. Students 
mail in completed lessons, which 
are forwarded to various instruc- 
tors for review and correction. 
Then they go back to the students. 

“It all adds up to the same final 
result—a good education. Our stu- 
dents use the mails instead of 
trudging around a campus.” 

Then FTC presented its side. 

“You call your school a uni- 
versity,” FTC attorneys declared. 

But it has neither a resident fac- 
ulty nor a resident student body. 
In fact, it’s operated from your 
home.” 

The school’s proprietor did not 
deny these statements. But she 
had a point to make. 

“Our university has done good 
work,” she asserted. “Here is a 
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You Do : 


You’ve wanted to be a judge? Then give yourself 
a workout with these illusively simple problems. 


booklet showing a partial list of 
our students and graduates in re- 
cent years.”’ 

FTC lawyers had an answer. 

“That booklet lists people who 
bought your courses of study. 
This creates the impression your 
enrollment is larger than it is.” 

But the gravest charge was: 

“Neither your school nor any 
of its degrees is recognized by 
standard accredited and recog 
nized colleges, universities, and 
accrediting organizations. Credits 
earned by your students are not 
accepted or recognized by ac- 
credited institutions.” 

How would you decide this 
case? “Crack down” on the de- 
fendant for misrepresenting he 
school? Or give her a “break” by 
asking her to present claims with 
a simple statement of facts? 


2. Case of the Imitation 
‘Who's Who’ 


Should a physician of mediocre 
ability be included in a biograph- 
ical reference book of leaders in 
his profession just because he 
agrees to order a copy? 

Would it be fair to omit names 
of outstanding doctors merely be- 
cause they refused to buy? 

Is it ethical for a publisher to 
claim his book of biographical 
sketches will promote friendlier 
relations between the countries of 
the Americas? 

These. knotty questions faced 
the FTC after a complaint was 
issued against the publishers of 
such a book. They were charged 
with using the trade-marked title 
Who’s Who belonging to another 
firm. The FTC held this was done 
to capitalize on the real Who’s 
Who publisher’s high reputation 
for accuracy, reliability, and se- 
lectivity. 


The respondents had _ issued 





HERE’S OPPORTUNITY! 


Like to get a $10 check? Then 
think back over the true stories 
you know that make the point of 
good sportsmanship in competi 
tive business. 

Or imagination in the handling 
of employees. 

Or the worthiness of ALL ways 
of earning a living that serve so 
ciety—from ditch digging to den 
tistry, wheelbarrow pushing to 
preaching. 

Send it to ‘‘The Rotarian,’’ 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago Il, 
Illinois. If it is used, the check 
will be yours. 











Who's Who in the 
Clergy, Who’s Who in Law, and 
Who’s Who Physicians 
and Surgeons. A fourth book, 
Who’s Who in the Western Hemi 


sphere, 


three books: 


among 


was in the planning stage. 
“Your books are not truly rep- 

resentative of leaders in the legal, 

religious, and medical profes- 

the FTC accused. 

“You insert names of some peo- 


sions,” 


ple who have little merit except 
that they bought your book. Other 
names are omitted because they 
did not buy or answer your query 

“Thereby you give false impor- 
tance to some people and penalize 
others.” 

And thus we have two more 
cases wherein, quite probably, no 
one was directly harmed or per- 
But the 
FTC could not dodge its responsi- 


haps not harmed at all 


bility for making decisions. After 


you've reached yours, turn to 


page 51. 
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S. Claus—A Busy Man 


EARLY everyone knows that 
Santa Claus sees all and knows all. If 
we could share his omniscience, we 
would be able to report how Rotarians 
around the world are planning to help 
the busy old saint on his rounds this 
year. 

Since that power is lacking we can 
only tell some of the ways in which 
they aided him last year, and venture 
the belief that similar or better plans 
are in the making for 1947. 

For instance, when Santa arrived in 
Refugio, Tex., last year, Rotarians— 
some of whom were members of the 
local fire department—met him with 
the fire truck and helped him distrib- 
ute 1,000 sacks of treats (see cut) in 
an outdoor park. 

Kelowna, B. C., Canada, Rotarians 
drew no age limit. One night they en- 
tertained 90 old-age pensioners; and 
on Christmas Eve they brought Santa 
and his pack (see cut) to a turkey din- 
ner for a group of wide-eyed young 
sters. 

Cooperating with another service 
group, Rotarians of Los Banos, Calif., 
treated more than 1,000 tots to a movie 
version of Alice in Wonderland. They 
also had the “gift giver” in person (see 
cut), with toys and joys for everyone. 
Santa visited the party staged by Ro- 
tarians of Brandon, Vt., too (see cut), 
when cartoon movies made up part of 
the fare. Sweets were handed out to 
the 650 grade-school kiddies who at- 
tended the sixth annual Christmas 
show given by the Rotary Club of Iola, 
Kans. (see cut). 

Following a long practice, Rotarians 
of Sumter, S. C., provided baskets of 


food, toys, and clothing for every crip 
pled child in the county. Fifteen of 
them (see cut) were guests at a lunch 
eon. Approximately 235 crippled 
youngsters were féted at the annual 
party (see cut) tendered by the Rotary 
Club of Williamsport, Pa. A “fairy 
story” Christmas party was staged by 
Rotarians of Manchester, England, 
through the codperation of members’ 
wives. 

One Rotarian in Springfield, Ohio, 
summed up the thoughts of his asso- 
ciates after their “largest ever” Christ- 
mas party for crippled tots by saying, 
“This is Rotary to me—to see_ these 
children’s faces light up, and the en- 
joyment they get... is really worth 
while.” 

Other Rotary Clubs, like that of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., get great joy out of their 
orphanage parties. The 1946 affair— 
the 26th annual—saw 200 happy tykes 
devour a turkey dinner (see cut), 
cheer a movie program, and carry 
away shiny silver dollars. Another re- 
peat performance was the meeting of 
Atchison, Kans., Rotarians at a local 
orphanage. Members contributed $150 
(see cut) to provide “extras” for the 
boys and girls throughout the months 
to follow. ‘ 

Waxahachie, Tex., Rotarians fol- 
lowed their established practice of 
sending neatly wrapped presents 
anonymously to youngsters in a local 
orphanage. A luncheon, gifts, and tree 
were provided by Rotarians of Johns- 
town, Pa., for youngsters of a local 
home—for the 25th time. 

Then a number of groups found the 
holiday season a good time to get bet- 
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SUMTER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


ter acquainted with the wives and fam 
ilies of fellow members at a Rotary 


family Christmas party. One such af- 
fair was held by the Rotary Club of 


;acolod, The Philippines (see cut). 

Renovo, Pa., Rotarians gathered a 
aad of toys, had them repaired by 
high-school students, and distributed 
them among the needy (see cut). 
r-o-y-s spelled the theme for other 
Clubs, too, including that of Manistee, 
Mich. (see cut), which collected them 
for distribution by the Salvation 
Army. 

The Shamokin, Pa.; South Bend, 
Ind. (see cuts); and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Rotary Clubs were among those 
who helped the Salvation Army pro- 
vide holiday fare for the needy. In 
those cities Rotarians took turns man 
ning the street kettles. The $2,200 col 
lected and contributed by South Bend 
Rotarians, for example, provided gro- 
ceries, toys, and clothing for more 
than 300 families. 

Each year the Rotary Club of Por- 
tales, N. Mex., adds to the playground 
equipment of a children’s home (see 
cut). 

More than 500 Rotarians and guests 
attended the annual Christmas pro 
gram of the Denver, Colo., Rotary 
Club, which featured choral numbers 
and a tableau (see cut) of the Virgin 
Mary and Child 

Rotarians of Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
provided $825 worth of gifts for the 
boys and girls at two near-by training 
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schools. Disabled and hospitalized vet- 
erans were remembered by the Rotary 
Clubs of Charleston, W. Va.; McKees- 


port, Pa.; and Inglewood, Calif. 


Last year Christchurch, New Zea- 


land, Rotarians devoted the funds col- 
lected in a special canvass for the ben- 
efit of youth work. Previously it had 
provided hampers for needy families. 

The Club-publication poet of San 
Diego, Calif., summed up his Club’s 
party with these lines: 


The kids first applauded 
Then started to screech 
“Hurray tor our Santa 
ind “We want a speech.” 
But Santa was bushed 
From his head to his toes 
And his face was as red 
As the rest of his clothes, 
So that’s why his speech 
Was quite short and quite fine, 
“Merry Christmas to all 
We had a swell time 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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@ Germ Fighter discoverer of 
treptomycin announced the isola- 
tion in his laboratory of a new antibiotic 
iesignated as grisein. This substance is 
ot a rival of streptomycin, but may 
serve as a supplement to it, since it is 
effective against certain germs that de- 
velop resistance to streptomycin. Unfor- 

nately, grisein is not effective against 


has 


ihberculosis 


@ Radiant Heating. Most radiant heat- 
ng is accomplished by having hot-water 
pipes in the but a new method 
employs electrically heated ceilings, 
onsisting of a heating element of con- 
ductive rubber, sandwiched between two 
thin layers of plastic. This type of ceil- 
ng was developed by a rubber company 
and is claimed to develop enough heat 
to make and keep every nook and cor- 
ner at the exact temperature indicated 
by the thermostat. This system, of 
ourse, does away with the need for 
steam or hot-water radiators or the usu- 
il types of heaters. It is claimed that 
the radiant heat travels downward from 
the ceiling as well as outward from the 
walls and upward from the floor. If 
electricity can be purchased for 2 cents 
1 kilowatt hour or less, the cost of op- 
eration is comparable with the more 
onventional heating systems. 


floor, 


@ Stain Sticks. Stains on clothing, 
such as those made by coffee, tea, 
grass, ink, or iodine, can be quickly 
and easily removed by the use of 
two waxlike chemical sticks. The 
process is quick and easy. The 
goods are placed on a cloth pad, 
dampened with water, and the 
stained portion rubbed with the 
“acid” stick until no stain appears 
in the under cloth. The spot is then 
dampened again and the “reduc- 
ing” stick is rubbed on—until the 
spot disappears. 


@® Gangrene Cure. A new treatment 
has resulted in curing a number of per- 
sons who were afflicted with gangrene 
and who faced amputations because of 
it. The treatment consists of injections 
of synthetic vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 
and histidine, one of the amino acids 
that are building blocks of protein. Pa- 
tients are relieved of pain and the gan- 
grenous process subsides with this ther- 
apy. The results make the method wor- 
thy of further investigation, the scien- 
tists believe. 


@® Minerless Mine. Ever since Sir Wil- 
liam Siemens suggested it, scientists 
have dreamed about and predicted the 
coming of a system that would do away 
with mining and shipping of coal alto- 
gether. Coal in the earth would be 
burned in situ, generating electricity 
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and gas and sending them to distant 
points for consumption. It is now being 

The America test run in the mine 
at Gorgas, Alabama, was an entire suc- 
cess. It has been done in Italy for years 
The real advantage of the system lies in 
the fact that it will likely make it pos 
to utilize the thin seams of coal, 18 
inches or less in depth, which are un- 
profitable to mine by ordinary present 
It is estimated that nearly 
the ground is in this 
lower 


done 


] 
siple 


day methods. 
half the coal in 
sort of seam or 


lignite. 


in deposits oft 
grade 


@ Dial Vanes. A new gadget helps 
you “see” the wind without moving 
from your desk. Every change in wind 
speed and direction is instantly appar- 
ent on dials which look like the 
of two clocks. The device is handsome, 
compact, easily installed, and scientifi- 
cally accurate, and operates on regular 
current 


faces 


house 


@ Fish Foolers. Most wooden “plugs” 
that fishermen use probably do not fool 
a fish. Recently there appeared syn- 
thetic-rubber bugs—crickets, grasshop- 
pers, and stone fly nymphs—that are 
sufficiently wiggly and lifelike to fool 
even the smartest bass or trout. 


@ Hot-Cold Tube. Seventy years ago a 
British physicist, James Clerk Maxwell, 
suggested the possibility of separating 
the fast-moving hot molecules in a 
stream of air from the slow-moving cold 
molecules. This is just what the Ger- 
man physicist Rudolph Hilsch accom- 
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FITTED WITH one of these respirators, a 
workman exposed to microscopic poisonous 
and disease-producing dusts smaller in diam 
eter than 24 millionths of an inch has no 
cause to fear for his health. A dust filter 
that has been chemically treated accounts 
for the respirator’s remarkable effectiveness. 


plished. Now another physicist, Gaylor 


W. Penny, is working on it Air is 
blown tangentially into a tube and the 
violent whirling effect sends the hot 


molecules to the outside, where they are 
drawn out one end while the cold mole 
center and are drawn 

Hilsch claimed his 
F. and the 
While Penny does 


differences, he 


cules Zo to the 
out the other end 
hot jet was 106 

was 56 
not report 
easily got a 5-degree rise on the hot side 


cold side 
below zero 
such great 
and a 5-degree drop on the cold side 


@ An Old-Paint Remover. Removing 
old paint from woodwork without 
raising the grain has long been a 
painter's problem. Now it appears 
to have been solved. The paint 
can be removed in one-tenth the 
time and with one-tenth the effort. 
A few minutes after the prepara- 
tion is sprayed or brushed on, all 
gum and residue can be wiped off 
and the surface is ready for refin- 
ishing. It is guaranteed not to 
raise the grain of the wood. It is 
noninflammable and the fumes are 
not dangerous. For paint on metal 
surfaces, another remover is still 
easier. Here is how it is done: brush 
it on, wait 20 minutes, and flush it 
off with water. 


A white insecticide 
dairy 
where 


@ DDT Whitewash. 
protective coating for 
barns, like 
insects are a problem. It combines the 
advantages of both DDT and whitewash 
It is difficult for the user to make it up 
so that it would be satisfactory, but the 
only 30 


is a new 


hen houses, and the 


prepared material costs cents 
for 100 square feet 
be excellent and it will neither chip nor 
flake off. As is wkh such DDT 
treated surfaces, insects are killed by 


contact. The material is available now 


Adhesion is said to 


usual 


in 50-pound bags 


@ Electronic Fire Alarm. Automat 
fire alarms have usually depended upon 
heat or smoke to actuate them. Now 
the United States Naval Research Lab 
oratory has developed a highly sensitive 
alarm actuated by ultraviolet rays. It 
counter, a triode 


includes an electron 


amplifier, grid resistor and capacitor, 
a relay, and a high-voltage power 
source. The high voltage is so adjusted 


that a single photoelectron of radiation 
electric dis 
which, 


will set off a momentary 


charge between ihe electrodes, 
in turn, cause a pulse current to fiow 
through the resistor. This releases the 
power to actuate the alarm signal after 


amplification by the triode. 


@ Fly Killer. As makers of sticky fly 
papers know, houseflies like to settle on 
strings Now 
ture and 
can be replaced by a special cord treated 
with a DDT solution that will be the 
fly’s undoing. In a recent test-chamber 
run, 493 out of 502 flies were killed in 
18 hours 


window-shade pulls, pic 


wires, other sorts of strings 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE RoTaRiAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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A SKETCH with a point 
from Lois Fisher's You 
and the United Nations. 


HE ideal book for this Christmas, it 
seems to me, is one which will still be 
good reading next Christmas: a book 
which holds interest for more than one 
member of the family, and one which 
will deserve a place on the shelf of 
books one comes back to. 

With this notion in mind, I want to 
start off our Christmas-book department 
this December with some books which 
seem to me to meet these requirements 
—books we can pass around, talk about, 
enjoy together, and keep on enjoying 
for years to come. 

Lincoln, The Liberal Statesman, by J. 
G. Randall, is such a book. Very rarely 
in this department have I ventured to 
apply the word “great” to a new publi 
cation. I have little hesitation in so call- 
ing Professor Randall’s new volume. 
Whenever a book truly illuminates the 
life or character of one of the world’s 
few really great men, it attains thereby 
lasting interest and value. In each of 
the eight related studies which make up 
this volume, Professor Randall has 
thrown new light on the character and 
conduct of Abraham Lincoln, has made 
understanding of him more accessible 
to the world of readers. This is a book 
of great scholarship, based on most 
thorough study. Yet a high-school boy 
or girl can read with pleasure such es- 
says as “Moot Points in the Lincoln 
Story” or “The Unpopular Mr. Lincoln,” 
and have a far clearer vision of the man 
and ‘his times thereby. 

Yet another virtue sets Lincoln, The 
Liberal Statesman apart from a large 
company of books which have likewise 
thrown new light on their subject and 
opened the way to better understanding. 
This lies in the degree to which Profes- 
sor Randall has bridged the gap in time 
which lies between Lincoln’s days and 
our own, has shown the durable mean- 
ing of Lincoln’s attitudes and decisions 
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and their significant relation to the is- 
sues of our own troubled times. This is 
particularly true of the essay entitled “A 
Blundering Generation,’ 
sion of the “inevitable” wars of history 


, 


with its discus- 


that were not fought, of the factors that 
made the Civil War—though they did 
not make it “inevitable’—and its quiet 
but adequate emphasis on parallels in 
the world of today 

My second nomination for this “first 
choice” list is a book far different from 
the first in all things save its integrity 
in both substance and form. It is One 
Day at Teton Marsh, by Sally Carrighar. 
When Miss Carrighar’s One Day on 
Beetle Rock appeared, I greeted it with 
delight as a book among a thousand of 
those dealing with the out-of-doors: a 
book based on the most precise and de- 
tailed observation of wild things, yet 
recreating their lives, their limited but 
intense experience, with a truly remark- 
able sensitiveness and completeness. 
Now Miss Carrighar has done it again, 
and triumphantly. 

One Day at Teton Marsh takes the 
reader into the whole texture of impulse 
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For the Christmas season—and the days to 
follow. ... They're for both young and old. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


and impression which makes up the life 
of each of a score of wild creatures 
through a brief period marked by the 
coming of Winter to the Jackson Hole 
country: the otter, the beaver, the 
trumpeter swan, and many more. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the boy or 
girl who is interested in the out-of-doors 
will prize this book, written as it is at 
once with beauty and with simplicity. 
What I want to stress is that their father 
and mother, if they have the slightest 
taste for woods and wild country—or 
even if they fancy they don’t—will find 
in these sharply realized and dramatic 
narratives a reading experience to prize 
and remember. 

A book about English farm life might 
not seem to hold much promise of in- 
terest for readers in other parts of the 
world—most of them town or city dwell- 
ers. But if that book carries a true and 
rich flavor of human reality; if it is 
marked by humor, tenderness, drama, 
and strongly individual men and wom- 
en; if it carries for our shallow-rooted 
generation something of the meaning 
which can lie in the relation between 
men and the land, in terms of one farm 
and one family for 1,000 years—and be- 
yond that something of the ultimate 

















A BERNARD REYNOLDS illustration from E. E. Fearon’s The Happiest of Men, which 
Reviewer Frederick says “is a book to be savored... enjoyed . . . deeply pondered.” 
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mystery in the refationship of man, of 
all men, to the earth: then that book is 
yne to be reckoned with. Such a book 
The Happiest of Men, by E. E. Fearon. 
For me it is a book to be savored, to be 
ften enjoyed, to be deeply pondered. 
‘he longing for a home on the land is 
1t far from the surface in most of us. 
This is a book to feed that longing and 
give it deeper meaning. 
But Look, the Morn, by MacKinlay 
Kantor, well deserves a place in our 
indful of “‘fir Among the 
ny recent books of reminiscence and 


choices. 


tobiography, this “story of a child- 
od” in a small Midwestern American 
vn a generation ago is distinguished 
its richness and vitality of authentic 
ncident and detail and by its excellence 
sa piece of writing. MacKinlay Kantor 
as given to this record of his own early 
life the fullest measure of his skill as a 
writer—and it is high skill, as readers 
of The Voice of Bugle Ann and Long 
Remember will agree. Yet he has writ- 
ten with an appropriate humility, with 
1 single-hearted devotion to truth of 
haracter, of atmosphere, of boyish 
point of view. The product is what I 
m glad to believe is his best book thus 
far, and one of the two or three finest 
nterpretations the region and the time 
have yet received in literature. 


: HAVE a special fondness for the little 
00k which is fifth of my “first choice” 
list for Christmas, 1947: Winter-Telling 
Stories, by Alice Marriott. Yes, it’s a 
book for children, this group of tales 
about Saynday, the comic hero of the 
Kiowa Indians who was always “coming 
along,” sometimes to do good, sometimes 
to make trouble—and a book children 
of 8 or so will read over and over, unless 
my understanding of them is hopelessly 
at fault. What I’m sure of is that it’s 
a book their parents will read first— 
perhaps interrupting the Christmas 
wrapping to do so—will chuckle over, 
enjoy, and remember. Alice Marriott 
is the author of the book I am prepared 
to call the finest literary recreation of 
American Indian life and culture I have 
ever read, the collection of Kiowa stories 
called The Ten Grandmothers. Winter- 
Telling Stories is of the same excel- 
lence in its different field. 

I'd be missing an especially happy 
suggestion for any Rotarian’s boy or 
girl, of 10 to 15 or so, if I failed to recom- 
mend You and the United Nations, by 
Lois Fisher. This is a little book of 
humorous drawings—really funny, but 
with plenty of point—and simple but 
not childish text, telling young readers 
what the United Nations is, what it is 
for, and helping them to form an atti- 
tude toward it. I believe youngsters 
will like it—and I suspect their elders 
may find that it clears a few points for 
them too. 

I would be a niggardly book counsellor 
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if I tried to limit your Christ- 
mas choices to these five which 
I happen to like so well, among 
the hundreds of pleasu.re-prom- 
ising books which now crowd 
the tables of bookstores. Let 
me list, then, more briefly, 
some others for varying tastes 
and ages which I can especially 
recommend. 


For YOUNG READERS 

Shad Haul, by Paul Corey, is 
an exciting up-to-the-minute 
story of real high-school boys 
and girls, with plenty of con- 
flict and adventure in shad fish- 
ing on the Hudson River. 

Fighting Frigate, by Edward 
Buell Hungerford, is an absorb- 
ing and historically accurate 
retelling of the famous story 
of Old Ironsides, for older boys 
and girls. 

Luck for the Jolly Gale, by 
Cecile Pepin Edwards, is a 
lively sea story of whaling 
days for readers from 8 to 12. 

Young Turkey, by Dwight 
Akers, is a beautifully told 


imaginative recreation of the Here is 


world of an Indian boy in the 

Hudson highlands in the days before 
white men came. It carries my special 
recommendation for readers of 10 and 
older. 

Li Lun, Lad of Courage, by Carolyn 
Treffinger, is a sympathy-winning story 
of a Chinese boy, for readers 7 and 
older, beautifully illustrated. 

Milo’s New World, by Betty Morgan 
Bowen, for readers of the same age, 
views the United States through the 
eyes of a boy from abroad in a genu- 
inely interesting story. 

13 Danish Tales, retold by Mary C. 
Hatch, is a book of fresh fairy stories, 
truly delightful to young readers and 
their elders. 


For OLpeR READERS 


If the head of the house is a doctor, 
Richard Harrison Shryock’s authorita- 
tive and readable book, The Develop- 
ment of Modern Medicine, should be a 
good choice. 

If he’s a newspaperman, Robert 
Casey’s More Interesting People will 
give him a lot of laughs as well as some 
food for thought. Casey’s stories are 
good entertainment, indeed, even if one 
has never been inside a newspaper of- 
fice. 

Bill Cunningham’s The Pearl of Her 
Sex is one journalist’s hilarious and 
slightly cockeyed autobiography, with 
accent on the feminine. 

Any lover of a good biography will 
enjoy a woman’s portrait of a great man 
in Marie Kimball's Jefferson: War and 
Peace. 


Lloyd Lewis’s It Takes All Kinds of- 





THE HERO of Alice Marriott's Winter-Telling Stories 
is Saynday, a doer of good, but also a great joker. 


the artist's sketch of a bit of buffoonery? 


fers a fascinating medley of old and new 
Americana, all historically authentic and 
all extraordinarily readable. 

Pot Shots from a Grosse Ile Kitchen, 
by Lucy and Sidney Corbett, is a series 
of very likable personal essays, each 
with an attractive recipe “tied in” with 
its point or its story. 

Guy Greer’s Your City Tomorrow is 
a straightforward, constructive book 
about housing and city planning: a book 
that will be of definite interest and use 
fulness to not a few Rotarians, and 
hence a good one with which to round 
out our December shelf. 

* + * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Lincoln, The Liberal Statesman, J. G. Ran- 
dall (Dodd, Mead, $4.50).—One Day at Teton 
Marsh, Sally Carrighar (Knopf, $3.50).- 
The Happiest of Men, E. E. Fearon (Crown 
$3).—But Look, the Morn, MacKinlay Kan- 
tor (Coward-McCann, $2.75).—Winter Tell- 
ing Stories, Alice Marriott (Sloane Associ- 
ates, $2.50).—You and the United Nation 
Lois Fisher (Children’s Press, 60 cents) 
Shad Haul, Paul Corey (Morrow, $2.50).- 
Fighting Frigate, Edward Buell Hungerford 
(Wilcox & Follett, $2.50).—Luck for the 
Jolly Gale, Cecile Pepin Edwards (Abing 
don-Cokesbury, $2). Young Turkey, 
Dwight Akers (Putnam's, $2.50).—Li Lun, 
Lad of Courage, Carolyn Treffinger (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $2.50).—Milo’s New* World, 
Betty Morgan Bowen (Longmans, $2.25) 
13 Danish Tales, Mary C. Hatch (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50).—The Development of Mod- 
ern Medicine, Richard Harrison Shryock 
(Knopf, $5).—More Interesting People, Rob- 
ert J. Casey (Bobbs-Merrill, $3).—The Pearl 
of Her Sex, Bill Cunningham (Putnam's, 
$2.50).—Jefferson: War and Peace, Marie 
Kimball (Coward-McCann, $6).—/t Takes 
All Kinds, Lioyd Lewis (Harcourt. Brace, 
$3.75) Pot Shots from a Grosse lle Kitch- 
en, Lucy and Sidney Corbett (Harper, 
$2.75).—Your City Tomorrow, Guy Greer 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 
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IG Bob George banged his gavel « 
ually. Before him, a group of 
men and women straightened 
attention. But the two uniformed me 
seated behind George ignored him. The 
eyes were intent on a hundred dials ar 
levers. 

“The regular meeting of the We 
Hollywood Rotary Club will come to « 
der,” President George intoned. 

It did. Only this time, members a1 
guests of this California Club were 
sembled in a place strikingly different 
from the Los Angeles restaurant where 
they usually met. It was the cabin of a 
giant four-engined passenger plane. And 
Rotary history was being made. _ F* 
what was probably the first time, a reg 
ular full-fledged meeting of a Rota 





Club was being held far above the 
clouds. 

Other Clubs have met in coal mines, in 
newspaper Offices, and in mills, factories 
schools, and on board ships. At least one 
other Club—that of Ciudad Trujillo, Do 





: 

minican Republic—had organized an “in 
| flight” Rotary meeting. But the West 
| Hollywood Club’s meeting is believed to 
. have been the first conducted in routin: 


fashion aboard a plane. 
The keynote of the unusual meeting 
was struck by District Governor L. 





Thurston Harshman, of Glendale, the 
speaker of the day. 

“This Club has taken to the air to se- 
cure a better perspective of its tas! 
ahead in Rotary’s four-lane highway of 
service activity. Its members want to be 
sure they see the entire picture.” Then, 
to give the flying Rotarians more time 
for sight-seeing, he thoughtfully deliv- 
ered most of his speech in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

Credit for originating the airplane 
meeting goes to Rotarian Edward O. 
Morgan, of the neighboring Hollywood 
Club. 

Outlined to President George—his full 
name is Robert E. George—the plan was 
quickly approved. A date was set. As Pi 
sales manager of a major air line, I ; 
tarian Morgan had little trouble in mak- 
ing necessary arrangements. One of his 
firm’s giant flagships—a DC-6—was se- 














Tete 


to- 


Ove 


READY to board the plane (top) are Ro- WITH Rotarian George wielding the gavel, ccsealalll a ith tte — 1 nt 4 
tarians George, Harshman, Morgan—and Governor Harshman addresses West Holly- oes anon — oy acwntbien «4 > t 
Stewardesses Thurman and Rotrammel. wood members riding 20,000 feet above earth, Of two pilots and two stewardesses. | 
‘ ; 
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and 
ests,” President George reported back 
he Club. “Let’s have a good turnout 


for 52 members 


There is roon 


But remember to 
the 


ext Thursday noon. 


eet at the airport instead of at 
staurant.” 

The day of the meeting turned out to 
in excellent one. A picture was made 
they gathered beside 


they walked up the 


of the Rotarians as 


plane. Then 


ramp and found their seats. Club Sec- 
retary Harvey C. Smith carried a brief 
case bulging with Club papers. Sergeant- 

Arms William C. O’Connor brought 


e Club’s standard, and John H. Ballan- 

ne the flags. 

making a flight in a pas- 

the first time. 

Once the plane was air borne, routine 

tters were handled in the usual man- 

took out the 
io in which the Club’s 

nes and President George picked up his 

Together they worked their way 


Many were 


nger plane for 


O’Connor 


he collects 


Rotarian 


ivel. 
down the aisle collecting funds for the 
yuth-welfare project sponsored by the 
Club. Collections 
“This money goes for a Summer camp 
for diabetic chile Secretary Smith 
explained to District Harsh- 
an. “We began this project for the 
rst time this year. In addition, we 
lung’ to the Children’s 
Hospital. That has the 
ves of 23 ‘blue babies,’ so we are quite 
proud of this use of our funds.” 
in flight was an interest- 
ing experience for the “first-timers” on 
Two alert and smiling stew- 
the meals featuring 


were good. 


iren,” 
Governor 


ynated an ‘iron 


device saved 


Eating while 


e plane. 
irdesses served 
tenderloin steak. 
Sight-seeing was, of course, the prin- 
pal entertainment. Visibility was ex- 
ellent as the big ship soared high above 
then headed out to sea. 
could such 
familiar Catalina Island 
and the outer breakwater of Los Angeles 
Mount Palomar Observatory 
was reduced to the size of a thimble as 
Lake Arrow 
when viewed 


T 


os Angeles and 


The flying Rotarians see 


landmarks as 
Harbor. 


the plane sped above it. 
head small pool 

ym the tremendous height attained by 
the plane. At one time it climbed to an 
altitude of 20,000 feet—nearly four miles 
But in the pressurized 
Rotarians experienced 


was a 


above the eartl 
cabin, none of the 
discomfort. 

During the two-hour flight which cov- 
ered an estimated 600 miles, the plane 
flew above San Diego, Northern Mexico, 
Palm Springs, San Gabriel Valley, and 
the Pacific Ocean. Veteran residents of 
West Hollywood like Rotarians Waiter 
H. Robinson and O’Connor, recalled in- 
teresting historical anecdotes about the 
country they were viewing from the air. 

Two hours after the take-off, the plane 
circled the airport and then glided in for 
a perfect landing. A quiet, uneventful, 
but record-making meeting had come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, 
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“A BIT different from my automobile dash- 
board” was one comment of West Hollywood 
Rotarians as they glimpsed the array of dials 


a, we 


KNIFE poised, Maytor McKinley prepares to 
cut into the steak served during the luncheon 
above the clouds. At his left is Rotarian 





Photos: American Airlines; 


and indicators necessary for the operation 
of the four-engined plane which carried them 
on the 600-mile, two-hour air-borne meeting. 


Dia 





J. G. McKinney, one of the group of 52 
members and guests of the West Hollywood 
Club as it soared high above land and water. 





THEY could be getting an eagle’s-eye view 
of Santa Catalina Island or Northern Mexico, 
for those were some of the ground points of 


interest seen by the cloud-piercing Rotarians. 
The plane took them above the Pacific Ocean, 
Palm Springs, and the San Gabriel Valley. 
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CHARLES D. WARDLAW, Immediate Past 
President of the Plainfield, N. J., Rotary Club, 
couldn't leave his hospital bed to go to Ro- 
tary, so the meeting came to him—by phone. 





COLONEL E. W. PALMER, of the Adjutant 
General's department reserve, of the U. S. 
Army, receives the Legion of Merit award 
(also see item) from Col. W. H. Zugschwerdt. 

Photo: Corbo 


. * xa” tS see ad ys 


MRS. JEAN HARRIS, widow of Rotary’s late 
Founder and President Emeritus, Pau! P. Har- 
ris, recently flew to her native Scotland, to 
make her home with a brother and sister. 
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Baw: When E. Victor Witey, of 
Hudson Falls, N.Y., Governor of Rotary’s 
District 173, made his official visit to the 
Rotary Club of Port Jervis, N. Y., he had 
an opportunity to prove his ability at 
calling strikes and balls. He umpired 
part of a game between teams in the 
local Club’s baseball league, and ad- 
dressed the boys on the value of the 
game as a character-building medium. 
The players responded by presenting 
him with an autographed baseball (90 
names), which he promised to keep 
among the mementos of his year as 
Governor. 


Rotarian Honors. ARMANDO DE ARRU- 
pA PerEtRA, 1940-41 President of Rotary 
International, is president of the Fed- 
eration of Industries of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. ...E. W. PALMER, of Kingsport, 
Tenn., was recently presented with the 
Legion of Merit (see cut) for “excep- 
tionally meritorious service” in the 
office of the Adjutant General in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during World War II. A 
book manufacturer and Past Director of 
Rotary International, ROTARIAN PALMER 
initiated methods which accelerated and 
standardized the production of War De- 
partment publications and perfected a 
program of practical operating proce- 
dures for field printing plants. Ro- 
TARIAN PALMER was Chairman of the 
first Rotary Foundation Committee, in 
1939-40, laying the groundwork for its 
later operation. . . . Harry F. RUSSELL, 
of Hastings, Nebr., Chairman of the 1947 
Convention Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national, has been elected to the perma- 
nent judicial commission of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


Latest on Luther. Last month you 
read The Latest Re: Rio, by LuTHER H. 
Hopces, Chairman of the 1948 Conven- 
tion Committee of Rotary International. 
Now for the latest re: LuTHER. Immedi- 
ate Past President of the Rotary Club of 
New York, N. Y., he recently resigned as 
a Club Director and as trustee of the 
New York Rotary Foundation, to move 
to his old home in Spray, S. C., where as 
a vice-president of the Marshall Field 
organization he will be close to textile 
mills he supervises. 


Button Did It. WicitiAm A. Wart, of 
Thomasville, Ga., has proof that it pays 
to wear one’s Rotary pin. He relates 
this incident: The President of a near-by 
Club phoned an Atlanta hotel for a room 
reservation. When he appeared the 
next day, he was told by the desk clerk 
that there was no reservation in his 
name. The desk clerk then checked 
with the room clerk, and the latter was 
overheard to say, “Is the party sure?” 
Whereupon the former replied, “You 


A page or two of Rotary ‘personals’ ... and 
news notes on official and other matters; 


» 


see that pin [Rotary button] he is we 
ing? If he tells me a thing, you « 
absolutely depend upon its being true 
Yes, he got the room. 


Any Others? Frep W. JoxHNson 
member of the Rotary Club of Sar 
Cruz, Calif., believes that his classifi 
tion, “livestock minerals,” is unique 
the Rotary world. Is it? 


Steady Steed. Once more the qu 
tion of “Who is the oldest active Rot: 
ian?” This time it was raised by me 
bers of the Rotary 
Club of St. Charles, 
Mo., desirous of nomi- 
nating a fellow mem- 
ber, HENRY STEED, for 
the honor. He is 94 
years old, and has 
been a member of the 
St. Charles Rotary 
Club since 1937— 
maintaining a perfect- 
attendance record 
throughout the years. RoTarIAN STEED’ 
classification is “transportation — ra 
roads” and he is just as active in bus 
ness as he is in Rotary. 





Steed 


Rings with Bell. Although CLayto> 
S. Moyer, Brantford, Ont., Canada, Ro 
tarian, is not a philatelist, he now hi: 
a deeper appreciation of that hobby. 
stamp-collecting associate induced hin 
to acquire 100 first-day covers when the 
Alexander Graham Bell centennial] 
stamp was issued by the Canadian Gov 
ernment last Spring. He sent a cover t 
a Rotary Club in each section of th 
Rotary world as a gesture of goodwill 
The replies proved that he “rang th 
bell,” for several recipients sent him 
stamps. Others told of their deep ap 
preciation. In several places the covers 
were auctioned off to raise funds f 
worthy causes. In Auckland, New Zea 
land, the auction raised £100, and the 
resulting publicity brought anothe 
cover to the Club, which sold on the 
block for £87. 
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For Fruit Birds. When Vicror L. 
PHILLIPS, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Kansas City, Mo., read Fruit Birds of 
Lima in THe Rorartian for October, he 
was moved to help the fruit birds’ teach- 
er and reclaimer, BERNARDINO GingEs, In 
short order a draft for $100 was on its 
way to FERNANDO CARBAJAL, of Lima, 
Peru, Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, with the request that it be turned 
over to GINEs, 


Library. Thanks to the generosity of 
ROTARIAN ANTONIO A. Rolc, the city of 
Humacao, Puerto Rico, will soon have a 
new and modern library costing an esti- 
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mated $50,000. His fellow Rotarians are 

ynning to obtain books for the shelves 

sending out requests to other Clubs, 
pecially to those in Ibero-America. 


Mystery Meeting. After the luncheon 
1d been eaten at a recent meeting of 
Rotary Club of Jamestown, N. Y., the 
ib’s veteran Secre- 
WILLIAM H. 
rCHER, was escorted 
the room, “be- 
ise we want no 
nutes kept of this 
sterious session.” A 
tle later he was per- 
tted to return, to 
special signs indi- 
ting that the Club 
celebrating in his 
nor. Mrs. FLeTcHEeR also appeared 
ym nowhere,” and there were flowers 
speeches. A gold watch was then 
esented to SECRETARY FLETCHER aS a 
‘en of appreciation of his more than 


Fletcher 


5 years of service. 


Gets Around. Like many another Ro- 
rian, CLARK E. Stewart, of Blooming- 
ton. IIL, doesn’t let his travels interfere 
th his Rotary attendance. When he 
ecently visited his 100th Club—East 
Peoria, Ill.—he was called on for a short 
He told about his meeting make- 
38 in Illinois, 18 
Florida, five in 


ips, which included 
California, 14 in 
Europe. 


Oh, Baby! PARKER S. GATES, Immedi- 
ite Past President of the Quincy, IIl., 
Rotary Club, proved at a recent meeting 

at he could take all the ribbing his 
fellow members could “dish out.” On 
he occasion of the birth of the third 
laughter to the GATEs household a wash- 

ne was strung across the Club dining 

yom, and filled with tiny clothing and 
placards, such as “Introducing PARKER 
Eddie Cantor’ Gates.” After everyone 
had seen the “wash,” the new papa 
passed out perfectos. 


Lifelong Honor. GerorGE L. TREAD- 
WELL, who retired several months ago 
after serving the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, Ill., as (Execu- 
tive) Secretary for 
nearly 27 years—a 
unique record among 
full-time Career Secre- 
taries—has been made 
an honorary life mem- 
ber of the Career Sec- 
retaries Group of 
Rotary - International, 
an unofficial organiza- 
tion of Rotary Club 
Secretaries. JAMES B. Ponp, editor of 
Program, the magazine of the American 
platform, paid tribute to him in the Oc- 
tober issue, saying, “It is pretty much 
as if all of a sudden the Statue of Lib- 
erty resigned from New York Harbor 
and went off on a holiday.” ‘“TREAD’”’ 
began his Rotary career in 1919 as a 
charter member and first (Hon.) Secre- 
tary of the first Rotary Club in China— 
at Shanghai. He started his Chicago Ro- 
tary Club service in August, 1920. He 
originated and promoted three Rotary 





Treadwell 
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business-relations conferences, was orig- 
inator of the book Rotary?—a scientific 
and objective survey of Rotary made by 
University of Chicago experts—and 
brought the youth-hostel movement to 
Chicago. 


Tale of a Towhee. Readers of THE 
ROTARIAN and other magazines which 
have published his stories are familiar 
with the Nature writings of RoBert 
SPARKS WALKER, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
He is also so prominently recognized in 
his own community that an Audubon 
Society bears his name. Several weeks 
ago Mrs. A. P. MANEss, Who manages the 
bird-banding station of the society, ad 
dressed the Chattanooga Rotary Club 
She climaxed her talk by branding a 
towhee. The band read: “Rotary 103”— 
Chattanooga’s charter number. 


Fun at Funchal, Roserr Burnett 
shared a bit of good fortune with fellow 
Nairn, Scotland, Rotarians when he re- 
turned from a recent voyage. There 
were six other Rotarians on the ship, so 
they cabled the Rotary Club of Funchal, 
Madeira, that they would like to contact 
the Club on arrival in Funchal. Al 
though it was 7:30 A.M. when they 
dropped anchor, a launch immediately 
came out to meet them, with a repre 
sentative of the Club. . Cars were wait 
ing on shore, and a complete program 
of entertainment for the visitors was 
arranged. At parting they were pre- 
sented with gifts, and RoTarRIAN BURNETT 
brought his—an embroidered Funchal 
Club flag and some Madeira wine—to his 
Club. 





Surprise. Driving to Monticello, N. Y., 
on business recently, ALLEN M. TuCKER, 
a Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Port Jervis, N. Y., paid a visit to the 
Monticello Rotary Club. Imagine his 
surprise to find that three officers of his 
own Club were providing the program. 
The trio—Harotp G. Case, President; 
SAMUEL M. CuppEeBAcK, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Frep O. McCoy, Secretary— 
were flown to and from the meeting by 
a Monticello Rotarian, ALFRED H. Rupick. 


How It Started. WILLIAM H. Snyper, 
honorary Miami, Fla., Rotarian and a 
former member of the Rotary Club of 
Elmira, N. Y., pridefully noted mention 
of the Rotary Birthday Fund of the El- 


mira Club in THE RorTariaAn for October 





(see Busy Hands Aren't Delinquent), for 
he was the fund's founder a quarter of 
a century ago. how it came 
about: One day he was chatting with a 
fellow member, Dr, W. J. CopeLanp, who 
mentioned that it was his father’s birth 
day and that his father always got mare 
“kick” out of buying presents for others 
than getting them on such occasions. 
ROTARIAN SNYDER suggested that such a 
scheme would be a fine way for the Ro 
tary Club to raise funds for charity, so 


This is 


at the next meeting a resolution was 
presented. It was adopted, and has 
since been followed ROTARIAN SNYDER 


still sends the Club a $50 check each 


birt] day. 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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THE MAYOR presented District Governor 
Fred J. R. Forster (right), of Stratford, Ont., 
Canada, wiih this oversize key to the city 
when he made his recent official visit to 
the Rotary Club of St. Clair, Michigan. 


Photo: PAA 


EN ROUTE to Santiago, Chile, to study for 
a year on a Rotary Foundation Fellowship, 
Stewart C. Blasier, of Grosse Pointe, Michi- 
gan, and his wife are shown as they are 
about to board a Clipper at Miami, Florida. 





ROTARY'’S Fourth Object has a closer-to-home meaning today for members of the Harrisburg 
(Houston), Tex., Rotary Club. Recently the Club was host to the consuls of 14 nations: Bel- 
gium, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Great Britain, The Nether- 


lands, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 


Mexico was also represented. 
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(1) Bruce C. Crary, senior active (building 
and loan), 26 yrs., Herington, Kans.; (2) Mac- 
kelvey O. Robbins, fire insurance, 27 yrs., and 
(3) Harvey A. Gardner, past service, 27 yrs.— 
both of Santa Ana, Calif.; (4) Elmer Lee Boerst- 
ler, senior active (groceries distributing), 25 
yrs., Henryetta, Okla.; (5) Harold S. Case, print- 
ing, 25% yrs., Winsted, Conn, 

(6) W. Harold Warren, land developing, 25% 
yrs., (7) Doris I. Weeden, automobile repairing, 
26% yrs., (8) Jesse G. Webster, honorary (tele- 
phone service), 26% yrs., (9) B. H. Obert, hon- 
orary (health officer), 26% yrs., (10) Laurence 
F. Gillett, past service (city transportation), 
24% yrs., (11) Herman C, Bennett, past service 
(fish-products distributing), 18% yrs., (12) 
Clarence Fields, milk—retailing, 20% yrs., (13) 
Alfred S. Rushton, office equipment—retailing, 
20% yrs., (14) William Abernathy, plumbing 
and heating supplies—distributing, 23% yrs., 
and (15) Amos E. Kraybill, education—public 
schools, 23% yrs.—all of Asbury Park, N. J. 

(16) Harry H. Hanson, street railways mana- 
ger, 2414 yrs., Newton, Mass.; (17) C. F. Sweet 
(now deceased), exodontia, 22% yrs., (18) Wal- 
ter R. Bond (now deceased), honorary (real 
estate), 21 yrs., (19) Roy C. Lang, dentistry, 
24% yrs., and (20) A. E. Boynton, dental sup- 
plies manufacturing, 23% yrs.—all of Minot, 
No. Dak. 

(21) G T Bartlett, undertaking, 20 yrs., 


{ 


Photos: (16) Fabian Bachrach; (23) Gibson-Naill; (24-25) Dittrich; (26) Rowe; (28) Bayard; (29) Polakoff; (30) Heyn; (33) Shoeb 


Grafton, W. Va.; (22) William Howe, auto- 
mobile club secretary, 23% yrs., Hamilton, 
Ohio; (23) Ralph C. Smedley, YMCA associa- 
tion, 23 yrs., Santa Ana, Calif.; (24) T. E. Mc- 
Bride, physician and surgeon, 20% yrs., and 
(25) Clement H. Womble, refined oil products— 
retailing, 20% yrs.—both of Apopka, Fla. 

(26) A. Grover Simonds, refined oil products 
—distributing, 22 yrs., and (27) John P. Faber, 
past service (concrete-machinery manufactur- 
ing), 21% yrs.—both of Dunellen, N. J. 

(28) David E. Strickler, optician, 24% yrs., 
Latrobe, Pa.; (29) Bernard Heinz, real estate, 
22% yrs., Scranton, Pa.; (30) Ray C. Kingsley, 
optometrist, 20% yrs., Omaha, Nebr.; (31) N. 
Conrad Rotenberg, merchant—tailor, 20% yrs., 
Hammond, La.; (32) Benjamin Hankin, gro- 
ceries and feed distributing, 19 yrs., Munising, 
Mich. 

(33) J. Herbert Fairchilds, collection service, 
16 yrs., and (34) Arthur L. Shull, education— 
high school, 23 yrs.—both of Modesto, Calif. 

(35) Harry Thompson, men’s clothing—re- 
tailing, 19% yrs., and (36) Ben Mason, electric 
light and power service, 17% yrs.—both of Red- 
ding, Calif. 

(37) Fred W. Lowe, farmland development, 
20% yrs., and (38) Dave D. Bowman, real 
estate—farmland, 20% yrs.—both of Plainview, 
Tex.; (39) Harold W. Roberts, osteopathy, 18% 
yrs., Morristown, Tenn, 
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Hereafter whenever 
a person receives his 
Canadian citizenship 
ners in HAMILTON, ONT., he will know 

it others, too, take pride in his step. 
ver the signature of the President of 
local Rotary Club he will receive a 
iendly letter, saying in part: “The 
Rotary Club congratulates you and wel- 
yes you. Its members stand ready 
all times to assist you to become the 
nd of Canadian which Canada needs, 
d which, they feel sure, you yourself 


A Salute to 
New Citizens 


ish to be.” 


ndependence Day At a recent meeting 


Observed in India of the Rotary Club 
of CocHin, INDIA, in 


elebration of Indian Independence 
Day, Club President V. N. Sundaresan 
leclared, “Independence constitutes an 
opportunity as well as a challenge—an 
ypportunity because it favors develop- 
ent in the fullest sense of the term, a 
hallenge because it calls for the best 
in the citizens to approach the task of 
levelopment in a high-minded, honor- 
ible, and just manner. Admittedly the 
mmediate outlook is dark, but let us 
not forget that it is darkest before 
lawn.” 





Cricket Is Mix a bit of cricket 
the Ticket with an international 

Rotary jaunt and you 
have a recipe for international fellow- 
ship which works wonders. Rotarians of 
LEWES, ENGLAND, proved that recently 
when they made a cricket tour of Den- 
mark. They were féted by Rotarians in 
SILKEBORG, VIBORG, NYKOBING, HJORRING, 
LOKKEN, AALBORG, AARHUS, and AABENRAA, 
and returned home richer in under- 
standing. 


Fifty pupils are now 
enrolled in the school 
for illiterates found- 
ed in 1945 by the Rotary Club of DAMAs- 
cus, Syria. Classes are arranged at times 
convenient for working people, and run 
for two hours a day for two months. 
\fter that time the students have a 
working knowledge of the “three R’s.” 
They receive regular student identifica- 
tion cards entitling them to special 
prices at theaters and on trams. In 
order to encourage enrollment, Rotar- 
ians give special consideration to gradu- 
ates in the matter of employment. 


Damascus Spurs 
the ‘Three R's’ 


1,128 Reminders This important 
of Goodwill Fourth Object deci- 

sion was recently 
reached by the Rotary Club of PANAMA 
City, PANAMA: It voted to send 94 sub- 
scriptions for Revista Roraria to the 
National Library, which will send two 
copies to each branch library in Panama. 
Rotary’s magazine in Spanish is a 
monthly publication—which means that 
a total of 1,128 copies will reach the 
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reading tables of these institutions in a 
year. And each a reminder of Rotary 
goodwill! 


Target for Today: High on the agendas 


Better Health! of Rotary Clubs in 

the Far East today 
are problems concerning health. For 
instance, the Rotary Club of RANGoon, 
BurMa, has decided to endow a bed in a 
maternity home. The Rotary Club 
of AHMEDABAD, INDIA, started a free med 
ical-aid scheme which is now available 
to deserving persons. The Govern 
ment of BomsBay has accepted in modi- 
fied form the suggestion of the Rotary 
Club of Poona, INbDIA, involving the ex- 
pansion of a maternity and child-wel 
fare center in KHADAKVASALA, INDIA. The 
Poona Club will contribute 2,700 rupees 
annually for three years toward the 
recurring expenditure. 


Clubs Stir It isn’t surprising 
Thought on U. N. that Rotarians were 
“in there pitching” 
when United Nations Week was re- 
cently observed coincidentally with the 
opening of the General Assembly in 
New York. That was true in Los AN- 
GELES, CALIF., When Rotarians played a 
prominent role in the observance, which 
included special Sunday sermons in all 
churches, ceremonies at the City Hall, 
a U. N. Week luncheon, and observance 
by the schools, museums, and libraries, 
special editorials in the press, and a 
radio broadcast. An ace news com- 
mentator headed the program when the 
YORKTON, SASK., CANADA, Rotary Club 
celebrated United Nations Week. 
The Week was observed by the Ro- 
tary Club of THE TarryTtowns, N. Y., 
when the Club donated $100 to a gen- 
eral fund to help put across a com- 
munity-wide celebration. The Club also 
had a float in a parade. Rotarians 
of NORTHFIELD, MINN., heard their Dis- 
trict Governor say “that the individual 
Rotarian should back the United Na- 
tions organization to the limit. 
See page 22 for a report on a Club's 
visit to U. N. headquarters. 


Members of the [n- 
ternational Service 
Committee of the 
Rotary Club of ELLENSBURG, WASH., re- 
cently had a pleasant opportunity to 
swing into action. They entertained 
three officers of the Dutch Merchant Ma 
rine as their guests at a local rodeo. 
Stationed temporarily in SEATTLE, the 
officers had never before seen a Western 
rodeo, but their wartime experiences 
would fill a book. One spent two years 
at forced labor in a German aircraft 
factory, and another was in a concen 
tration camp seven months after work- 
ing with the Dutch underground two 
years. ... The entire Club of REvEL- 
STOKE, B. C., CANADA, had an opportunity 


Outsiders Are 
‘Made at Home’ 





EARL PENNINGTON receives the first-place 
gold medal from C. Morton Hodgdon, Im 
mediate Past President of the Montreal, Que.., 
Canada, Rotary Club, for winning the 
Club's 34-school public-speaking contest. 





BABIES usually wear distinguishing pins, 
reason the Rotarians of Avalon, California. 
So .. . when a new member is inducted, he 
is given this one to wear—until another 
newcomer relieves him of the pleasure (?). 


Photo: Detroit Times 
a 4 





ERNEST C. BOWEN, President of the Rotary 
Club of Detroit, Mich., is up to his neck 
in T-shirts, distributing them to some 480 
youngsters at the Club’s youth center. The 
lads are on the center's 43 softball teams. 
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A PLAYLET, The Accouchement, dramatized 
the entrance of the Otter Lake, Mich., Ro- 
tary Club into the world. Dr. H. B. Zemmer, 
of the sponsor Club (Lapeer, Mich.), holds 


the infant for all to see. Witnesses include 
Past District Governors Ralph S. Brotherton 
(second from left), of Port Huron, Mich., and 
Clyde H. Wilcox (right), of St. Clair, Mich. 


Photo Enterprise 





THE ANNUAL installation ball and festival 
of the Rotary Club of Ensenada, Mexico, 
is the biggest event of the year for that 
Club. Here the officers await their turn to 
congratulate the new President, Roberto 


¢ 


4 
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MILADY’S latest, modelled by winners of 
a hat-trimming contest at the recent Bear 
Mountain meeting of Rotarians of Districts 
173 and 174. Gustav A. Schwenk (left, stand- 
ing), of Scarsdale, N, Y., Chairman of Rotary 
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D. Salazar (with back to camera). The 
affair possessed a distinctly international 
flavor, for there were delegations of visit- 
ing Rotarians attending from two Califor- 
nia Clubs—South Gate and Alhambra. 





International's Investment Committee, wears 
a simple “down the back” number which 
possesses the “new look”—for 1928. The con- 
test was arranged by Raymond J. Knoeppel. 
of New York, N. Y., a Past Director of RI. 





to put International Service into p: 
tice when its members got up early 
greet a group of British air cadets p: 
ing through town by train. They | 
sented them with baskets of fruit ; 
candy, gave them folders describing t 
beautiful surrounding country. 


Everything Gay on The fun was spr 
Community Day over several wes 

when the _ Rot: 
Club of YorKTon, SAsK., CANADA, held 
recent first annual community 4d: 
First, the Club obtained the endo) 
ment of several neighboring commu: 
ties, and got each of them to stage :; 
amateur contest, raising funds for 
own community projects at the sam: 
time. The best numbers from each co 
test were brought to YorxktTon for tl 
finals. Ball teams, horseshoe pitche: 
track stars, and other delegates we 
brought to the big celebration, whi 
began with a huge parade. A politic: 
debate between the three leaders of th: 
Province topped the day. Besides a 
the fun, the Club realized somethin; 
like $1,300 for community work. 


Rotarians the worl 
around help Scout 
ing, so it is not su 
prising that there was a bit of Rotary 
“flavor” at the recent World Scout Jam 
boree held in Moisson, France. During 
the session there was an intercity meet 
ing attended by approximately 100 Ro 
tarians from AMIENS, EvVREUX, NANTES, 
PaRIs, ROUEN, and VALENCIENNES, at 
which District Governor Pierre Yvert, of 
AMIENS, delivered a message from Ro- 
tary’s international President, S. Ken 
drick Guernsey, to the World Scout 
Chief. The following week Maurice Du- 
perrey, Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national, addressed a meeting of his 
Rotary Club, Paris, at which more than 
a score of visiting Scouts were guests. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Rotarians later 
heard Scout executives describe the Jam- 
boree. One said: “The spirit of peace 
and goodwill that prevailed ... was 
magnificent, and its pattern could well 
be followed by groups concerned with 
more serious aspects of international 
relations.” 


Scout Jamboree 
Draws Rotarians 


Oslo High in The recent District 
Hospitality Assembly in OstLo, 
NorRwWAY, was held at 
the Club’s bungalow, which has become 
endeared to the hearts of numerous 
local children. Built two years before 
the war, the bungalow has been the 
scene of many a happy Summer vaca- 
tion, as the Club takes two groups of 
youngsters there each year. Many Brit- 
ish and Danish Rotarians have been en- 
tertained in the bungalow during Win- 
ter and Spring months, 


Although their cities 
are approximate- 
ly 150 miles apart 
and are in different countries, Rotarians 
of Braprorp, Pa., U.S.A., and HAMILTON, 
OnT., CANADA, are well acquainted with 
each other. Fifteen members of the 
HaMILton Club recently visited the 
Braprorp Club and provided the com- 


Turn About Is 
Fair Exchange 
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A few 
Rotarians 


weeks later a 


te program. 
, returned 


p of BRADFORD 
ompliment. 


totarians from three 
cities in two nations 
—NOGALES and Tuc- 
Ariz., U.S.A., and NOGALES, MEXICO 
held a joint meeting which commemo- 
ed the recent signing of the inter- 
nerican pact at Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 
[he speaker referred to the conference 
one which will show the rest of the 
ld a pattern in which to follow for 
peration. “This Rotary meeting sig- 
fies friendship between two of the 
nericas,” he said, “and I want to con- 


More ‘Over the 
Border’ Meetings 


ratulate you for its timeliness.” : 
fleeting aboard a ferry midstream in 
e St. Clair River, on the international 


ndary line between Canada and the 
ted States, approximately 80 Rotar- 
recently added a new spoke to the 

eel of international understanding. 
tarians nt represented the fol- 
ng Clubs: WALLACEBURG, CHATHAM, 
Winpbsor, and SARNIA, ONT., CANADA; and 
ONAC, Utica, and PLYM- 
rH, MIcH., and VICKSBURG, Miss., U.S.A. 


prese 


ST. CLAIR, 


Rotarians of Canada 
and the United 
States playeda 
the recent dedication 


W aterton-Glacier 
Cairns Dedicated 


yminent part 


ee cut) of two international peace 
rns at the Canada-United States 
yuundary in Waterton-Glacier Interna- 


tional Peace Park. The huge rectangu- 
cairns were fashioned of stones from 

he seven mountains in the park. A 
ssage from Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
lent of the United States, commented on 
he “happy significance” that cairns 
ere being erected to dedicate the park. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister 
Canada, word that the park 
ontinues to be a fitting symbol of that 
pirit of goodwill which animates both 
The dedication and the 
which followed were attended 
representatives of 20 Rotary Clubs 
om the Provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
itchewan and the State of Montana. 
‘or an article on the park see Here Is 


Peace, in THE RoTARIAN for March, 1947. 


sent 


r countries.” 


inquet 


Citizens of HAYWarp, 
CALIF., should have 
no doubts about the 
stand of the local Rotary Club on the 
matter of traffic safety. The reason? 
Club’s Traffic Safety Committee, 
codperating with the Club’s Boy Scout 
troop, recently participated with the lo- 
il chapter of the Highway Patrol by 
entering a float in a big night parade 
stressing the need of greater traffic 
afety. Movies helped the Rotary 
Club of Gatva, ILL., put 1 traffic-safety 
message over recently. The Club spon- 
ored a double showing of The Devil on 
Wheels, had school pupils and members 
of other organizations as their guests. 


Greater Safety 
ls the Goal 


The 


Eight members of 
the Rotary Club of 
PHOENIX, ARIZz., have 
a greater appreciation of their Club’s 
Boy Scout program since they recently 
Sponsored a covered-wagon trek of 50 


‘Covered Wagon’ 
Trip Was Tops 
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IT WAS ladies’ night for certain when the 
Rotary Club of St. Charles, Ill., recently 


gave the home-talent type of entertainment 
Daughters of the members 


a novel twist. 


Photo: 


Marchialette 





hour of 
left 


provided the show—a delightful 
vocal and instrumental selections. At 
in the photo is Rotarian David D. Bennett, 
who planned and conducted the program. 





A PEACE cairn-dedication scene at Water- 
ton-Glacier Park (also see item). Left to right: 
Ven. Archdeacon S. H. Middleton (at micro- 
phone), a Cardston, Aita., Rotarian; Rev. G. 





C-O-O-P-E-R-A-T-I-O-N spells success! Ro- 
tarians of Sarasota and Bradenton, Fila., 
cite this instance. They agreed on a plan to 
convert this old Army airport structure into 
a spanking-new crippled-children clinic for 


Masuda; J. C. Eaton and J. C. Bowen, Lieu 
tenant Governors, respectively, of Montana 
and Alberta; Senator W. A. Buchanan, a 
Lethbridge, Alta., Rotarian; and J. C. Merriam. 





the benefit of ailing youngsters in both com- 


munities. Local labor unions donated the 
labor, and materials were given by dealers. 
The Red Cross Motor Corps hauls an aver- 
age of 50 patients to the clinic every day. 
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METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





a 












OTARION HEARING AID 


OFFERS YOUR BUSINESS 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 





---ina great and growing market! 


Year after year, the demand for 
Otarion Hearing Aids has been grow- 
ing ...is growing now faster than ever! 

To meet this constantly increasing 
demand, Otarion now offers your busi- 
ness a remarkable opportunity for ex- 
pansion...through the reliable, nation- 
ally-known line of Otarion Hearing 
Aids. 

In the past, Otarion Hearing Aids 
have been sold only through exclusive 
territorial dealerships. Now Otarion 
extends its dealership franchise policy 
to includeestablished, progressive busi- 
nesses throughout the country. 

5,000,000 persons in the United 
States need hearing aids, according to 
conservative medical estimate... and 
this number increases yearly. 90% of 
this market has yet to be sold! 

Now you can share in this vast mar- 
ket . . . by adding the Otarion line to 
your own business. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write 
for full details today. 


Ofarion 444 . Wells Street, Chicago 10, ilinois 
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Scouts to the Utah Pioneer Centennial 
celebration. Travelling in a 12-wheel 
trailer truck, the Scouts had the time 
of their lives, taking in many of the 
scenic wonders of the Golden West. 


When it comes to 
methods of stimulat- 
ing Rotary Club at- 
tendance, members of the ORLAND, 
Cauir., Club consider their system as 
“ducky” as any. The Club roster was 
divided into two teams, the Young 
Punks and the Has Beens. A young 
duck was purchased, and was entrusted 
to the member with the poorest attend- 
ance record each week. Several mem- 
bers “got the bird,” but the Club’s 
record “took wings” and paced the 
Clubs of the State. The losing team 
treated the winners to a picnic. 


Some of Them 
| Got the Bird 


Silver anniversaries 
will be observed by 
13 more Rotary 
Clubs during December. Congratulations 
to them all! They are Santa Maria, 
Calif.; Corona, Calif.; Ellwood City, Pa.; 
| Natchitoches, La.; Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Concord, N. H.; Frankfort, Ky.; Pontiac, 
Mich.; Paonia, Colo.; Waupun, Wis.; 
Nutley, N. J.; Pocomoke City, Md.; and 
Anacortes, Wash. 

When the WEsT POINT, Miss., Rotary 
Club observed its recent 24th anni- 


13 More Clubs 
Mark ‘25th’ 








A TRAINED crew of Rotarians will man this resuscitator, which the Rotary Club of Fav 
skin (Bear Valley), Calif., recently purchased at a cost of $500 as a gift to the community 





versary, the program was dedicated 
the 20 living Past Presidents present. 
but one are still on the roster. 


Seen in the Between 700 and § 
Tea Leaves: $400 people patronized 
the tea sponsored 

the Rotary Club of PrRIncE RuPERT, B. | 
CANADA, recently, when more than $400 
was realized toward the Club’s proj 
of providing a children’s ward in a hi 
pital. Members presided at the urn 
did the cooking, gave tea-leaf readings, 
and put on a floor show. 


The welfare fund 

the Rotary Club of 
DOWAGIAC, MICH, 
benefited to the extent of approximately 
$1,000 as a result of a stunt pulled off 
by the Club during the annual home 
coming celebration in its city recently 
A “subpolice” force and “kangaroo 
court” made headlines and brought in 
the cash, as prominent citizens were ar 
raigned on trumped-up charges, placed 
in a chicken-wire “bull pen,” and then 
brought to “trial.” The funds realized 
were to be used for Service to Youth. 


‘Kangaroo Skins’ 
Aid Youth Work 


Chengtu Sees Volumes could be 
written about the 


Work to Do 

good work being ac 
complished by the Rotary Club of 
CHENGTU, CHINA, in helping unfortunate 


Photo: Foister 





WHEN Henry D. Browning, Jr. (center), President of the Rotary Club of Wilson, N. C., spoke 
at the recent charter-night ceremonies of the Rotary Club of Middlesex, N. C., in behalf of 
contributions to the Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the Rotary Foundation, he was surprised 


| to receive that Club's $180 check, presented here by the new Club’s President, James Evans. 
District Governor Leonard Victor Huggins, of Chapel Hill, N. C., smiles approval at the left, 
| as it was the first Club in his District (189) to make the $10 per capita contribution. 
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WITHOUT proper care provided by the Ro- 
1ry Club of Chengtu, China (also see item), 
is lad might have died as a result of the 

gnant tumor in his left eye. After two 
rations he is getting along very well. 


Many of them 
from various 
mors and cancer, requiring 


ms of eye disease. 


cut) are ffering 


nsive sur and radium treat- 
Dr. S. H iljestrand, Chairman 

e Club’s International Service Com- 
ttee, reports that the Club will wel- 
any assistance which Rotarians 
ughout the world might care to 
His Club ll also exchange Tl 


its pe publication, with 
eep in touch with the 
thest away” Club. 
Rotary Club—SHANG- 
up the matter of improv- 
g the eye health of the nation. It 


bs wishing 
irs of “‘the fai 
nother Chinese 


-has taken 


ently earmarked 12 million dollars 
nese National) to start and support 
intitrachoma clinic 
Meatless Cooperating with its 
Meetings Government’s re- 
quest for food con- 
vation, the Rotary Club of BATAvia, 
which holds Tuesday meetings, 


<d unanimo to have its meetings 


itless. 

The roster of Rotary 
International was re- 
cently increased by 
with the admission of these new 
ibs (with sponsors in parentheses): 
‘th English (Wellman), Iowa; Bain- 
dge Island [Port Blakely] (Seattle), 
Epe (Apeldoorn), The Nether- 


Still They Come 
—and Welcome! 


ash. ; 





Friendship Train 


A unique train is moving west-to- 
east across the United States as this 
is written. At frequent stops it is 
being loaded with food, contributed 
to feed hungry Europeans. And 
Rotarians are, of course, helping. 

Charles Luckman, the industrial- 
ist who heads the U. 8S. Citizens 
Food Committee, has wired Ro- 


tary’s President, S. Kendrick 
Guernsey: 
‘*Your enthusiasm, generosity, 


and patriotism with this project are 
very heartwarming.’’ 

And Drew Pearson, the columnist 
who chairmans the Friendship 
Train Committee, had telegraphed 
Philip Lovejoy, Secretary of Ro- 
tary: 

**What a great job Rotarians are 
doing all along the route. ... They 
are magnificent . .. it’s now cer- 
tain that an extra train will be nec- 
essary....’’ 
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Speed Sweep brushes have a steel back which is the basis of 
unique design for faster, easier, better sweeping. Block is 4 
usual size for easier handling. Tufts are longer and more compact, 
providing “spring and snap” action. Handle is instantly adjustable 
to height of sweeper—reduces fatigue and strain. Speed Sweep 
brushes are sturdy—they contain highest grade materials and are 
constructed for long life. Speed Sweep brushes have been proved 
by so many firms and under such varying conditions that they 
are unconditionally guaranteed to meet your needs. Mail coupon 
today for complete information about sizes, styles and prices. 


| geeepee ee apn ap oon ep enetame 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


530 North 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please send complete information about Speed Sweep Brushes i 


Name ete 








} Street Address__— = 





City, State 


THE BRUSH WITH 
THE STEEL BACK 


i , 


ae 
asta 


I . 
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Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Yes, for holiday and year- 
round safety from the 
tragedy and loss of fire, give 
Pyrene* Fire Extinguishers. 
What finer present can you 
give to your family, friends 
and business associates—to 
anyone who values his home 
and possessions? 

Pyrene is safe, easy to use, 
approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. and Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Get 
Pyrene at your local hard- 
ware, home or auto supply 
store. 


NEWARK 8 NEW J 


. 








Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘'Plastic Eye’’ 
(straight) model or the No. 


122 


with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 


Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles, 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors, Imprinting 2 or 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 


yur 


“Super Right Angle” 





show you the long line of GITS Quolity Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Manufacturer of the famous Gits Sovings Bonks, 
Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, Poker Chips, 


Stir Sticks, Etc. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bold, Lid. 
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69 York Street, Toronto 































lands; East Rainelle (Rupert and Quin- 
wood), W. Va.; Wythenshawe, England; 
Arendal (Kristianssand), Norway; Liv- 
ingston (Cookeville and Jamestown), 
Tenn.; Jihlava (Brno), Czechoslovakia; 
Itu (Porto Feliz), Brazil; Lynchburg 
(Shelbyville), Tenn.; Brusque (Itajai 
and Florianopolis), Brazil; Desert Hot 
Springs (Palm Springs), Calif.; Valdese 
(Lenoir), N. C.; Jonesville (Hillsdale), 
Mich.; Gleason (Paris), Tenn.; and God- 
hra (Ahmedabad), India. 





When members of 
the Rotary Club of 
SEYMOUR, IND., re- 
ceived a recent issue of The Gear, their 
Club publication, they were adequately 
informed about what was coming up for 
the next meeting. Pasted on the back 
of the bulletin so they couldn’t miss it 
was a label for a tomato-juice can, put 
there to remind them that the meeting 
was to be held at a packing company. 
After a dinner and program in the com- 
pany cafeteria the Rotarians were taken 
on a tour of the plant, and shown how 
soup, sauerkraut, catsup, and juice are 
processed. 


Get a Snoop 
at Tomato Soup 


Nearly 800 persons, 
including representa- 
tives of 77 different 
Rotary Clubs, attended the recent an- 
nual dinner meeting of the Rotary Club 
of SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Among the many 
guests was General H. H. Arnold, of the 
United States Army Air Force, who 
addressed the gathering. It was the first 
meeting of its kind held by the Club 


Sacramento 
Hears ‘Hap’ 


MINUTES after this photo was taken, Melrose, Mass., Rotarians and their young guests wer 
rolling merrily along the highway toward Boston and a big-league ball game (see it 








since 1941, when the Army took o 
the fair grounds, where it was held 


Members of the v 
ning teams in e: 
of four local twilis 
leagues were recently treated to a t 
to Boston to see a big-league base! 
game by the Rotary Club of MELR 
Mass. The trip was made in two chi 
tered busses (see cut), and the la 
were provided with plenty of treats d 
ing the excursion. Sweater emblen 
were also provided for the members otf 
the championship teams. 


Twilighters 
Take a Trip 


Rural-urban rela 
tions are being in 
proved in man 

ways through efforts of Rotary Clubs 
The Rotary Clubs of Indiana are codp 
erating with Purdue University in stag 
ing a series of adult leadership trainin; 
conferences for 4-H Club leaders. . . 

The Rotary Club of PENDLETON, ORE 

sponsors the annual junior livesto 

sale held in conjunction with its con 
munity’s roundup, providing a market 
for livestock raised by 4-H and Futurs 
Farmers of America youngsters... 

Encouraging development of the loca! 
dairy industry, the Rotary Club of 
MAYSVILLE, Mo., has sponsored importa 
tion of more than 150 head of good 
dairy cows, and is sponsoring the or 
ganization of a dairy-herd improvement 
association. . . . ITHACA, MIcH., Rotari 
ans are sponsoring a reforestation pro 
gram. Already 4,500 trees have been 
planted in waste area. 


Town and Farm 
Move Nearer 





WHEN Past District Governors Harold C. Kessinger, of Ridgewood, N. J.; William H 
Phelps, of Sidney, N. Y.; and Harry Yoder, of Watertown, N. Y., recently visited in Cedar 
City, Utah, they were welcomed in typical Western style of yesteryear by local Rotarians. 
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What's Ahead for UNESCO? 


deal, but It's Fated to Fail— Howard R. Thomas 


[Continued from page 27] 


work. Even the Russians, I think. 
icknowledge that. 

Cultural: Here is where the greatest 
lecay has taken place. In case you 
think I am dismal in saying we have 
gone backward, don’t let it disturb you 

Civilization seems to be like 
A great’ frothing wave comes 
p to the shore and then recedes, but 
there will be another great wave com- 


too much. 


tne sea. 


ing up afterward. 

Organization: This is going to be a 
If you are going 
to organize, somebody, sooner or later, 
has to mold the pattern of organization. 
Who? Who is brave enough or strong 
enough physically or economically to 
mold that pattern? To the Russians’ re. 
gret, possibly America; to the Ameri- 
The deci- 


very thorny problem. 


cans’ regret, possibly Russia. 
sion is not going to be easy. 

Now let us turn to the ethical aspect 
of UNESCO. 

Nothing in Nature is completely cen 
tralized or completely static. When you 
have an organization like UNESCO 
seeking to bring a common pattern of 
thought and belief for everybody, you 
ire tending to get a permanent setup. 
That is unnatural. Napoleon gave to 
France what he considered the perfect 
legal and educational Constitution. It 
was so perfect it is still there exactly 
as he left it, and, of course, it creaks. 


AUVULUULUREUUOUASOLUUUUUUUUUAUTEUTA LEE UA cc 


Whenever you get anything set at a 
good level, it is quite all right for a time 
It is perfectly adapted for the particular 
set of conditions, like the brontosaurus, 
but if the temperature of the world falls 
a few degrees, or the necessary kind of 
foliage disappears or flourishes only in 
a lower form, what happens to the poor 
old brontosaurus? In about one genera- 
tion he is gone—preserved, perhaps, as 
a fossil. 

Nature seems to prefer growth. She 
tries out her growths; and all the time 
she has something growing with that 
growth which does not go with it. 
Physiologists would call it a “Control.” 
If the conditions become too set or too 
hard, you find that it is the secondary 
growth which survives and emerges and 
very often takes the place of the first— 
and in many cases it is the far finer 
thing. At any rate, the life of the world 
goes on just the same. 

The reason man is secure and su 
preme over other animals is that he has 
been able to adapt himself. If there be 
comes any set way, particularly a set 
standard, of living, you may get a hu- 
man animal that depends too nicely on 
70 degrees Fahrenheit of temperature. 
You find that at the moment with town- 
dwelling Americans. They are beauti 
fully centrally heated, but because their 
life is in one particular temperature, 
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The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Aster reading this issue of The Ro- 
tarian from front cover to back, you 
should be able to answer at least eight 
of the following questions. Compare your 
answers with those on page 59, and if 
you score an 80 or better, you are a 
Kwalified Kiver-to-Kiver Klubber. 

1. Members of what Rotary Club re- 
cently visited United Nations headquar- 
ters at Lake Success? 

Albany, N. Y. Paterson N. J. 
Reading, Pa. New Haven, Conn. 

2. What is the title of the book by J. 
G. Randall which Reviewer Frederick dis- 
cusses? 

One Day at Teton Marsh. 

But Look, the Morn. 

Fighting Frigate. 

Lincoln, The Liberal Statesman. 

3. Peeps af Things to Come pictures 
what device? 

Respirator. Microscope. 
Fire alarm. Alarm clock. 

4. This month's Little Lesson in Rotary 

concerns: 
Vocational Service. 
Duties of the President. 
Nominating Rotary's President. 
Community Service. 


Soli UV0NNHUI1 
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5. How many coupons must a Briton 
turn in for a new suit of clothes? 
20. 40. 26. 13. 


6. How many young Americans will re- 
turn from military service with some de- 
gree of handicap? 

150,000. 2,000,000. 
875,500. 1,500,000. 

7. How much of Britain's food and 
materials must be imported, according to 
Sir Norman Angell? 

More than half. 
About 80 percent. 
Ter. percent. = 

8. Which Northland country had the 
first Rotary Club? 

Finland. Iceland. E 
Denmark. Norway. 5 

9. What hobby is discussed by The 

Hobbyhorse Groom? 
Ivory collecting. 
Ice skating. 
Woodworking techniques. 

10. Where does Jeanette Terry say she 
learns what's going to happen in her 
community? 

At the sewing circle. 
At the Rotary Club. 
From the lady next door. 


peer 
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A Famous Name - 


- a famous shoe 


e 





Among the world- 
known names by which 
men choose their most 
prized belongings, 
Edwin Clapp is first in 
footwear. You, too, will 
agree that here are. . 


America’s Finest Shoes For Men 


Elluin Clapp 


& SON, INC. 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


At better stores everywhere 



































To Remind You of Vermont 





se a 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


A Friendly Xmas Gift 
from Snow Covered Hills 





Price postpaid, east of Mississippi River 


One Quart 
West of Mississippi, add 25 cents 


get war. 


you will find America is a country sim- 
ply ridden with sinus trouble. The same 
goes for their mania for food “purity.” 
If that sort of thing were exaggerated 
to a greater degree, it would become 
dangerous for all mankind. Therefore, 
I feel there should be no centralized pat- 
tern of morality or culture, or even of 
virtue, who we know 
what God intended to be the perfect 
ideal of all time? 

Moreover, in UNESCO there is a hint 
You 
get a magic word and you put it—dangle 
it, in Britain’s case—in front of 40 mil- 
lion people who are simply tired and 
aching for something to set everything 
right. It becomes a tremendous hope, 
so great that people eventually believe 
it is something real. They forget it is 
only a hope. They even forget their 
obligations which make that hope pos- 
sible, 

It may be so with “nationalization” as, 
I am almost certain, has happened with 
the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter. All goes well until the tem- 
perature drops 2 degrees, and then you 
That is what we got with the 
League of Nations. “Under modern con- 


because are to 


of a tremendous specious idealism. 





ditions,” it was said and hoped, “ 

could not happen. ...” But someth 
cracked underneath the rigid schem: 
things. Beneath it the Old Nazi had ; 
going. He even supported the Leag 
of Nations so that he could anaesthet 
everybody. 

Do you really think the world is r« 
for the UNESCO dream? That you 
produce a centralized way of living : 
thought? I personally do not. The 
ferences in culture and outlook all oy 
the world are too great. 

A few things are common to all m« 
One is respect for courage, a compl 
absence of fear of death in behalf 
another person or an ideal. But oth: 
things we in this country take f 
granted are not accepted all over tl 
world and yet are vital to UNESC( 
One of these “turning the other 
cheek.” Some men consider it a weak 
ness and will take advantage of those 
who practice it. 

There was a time in England when 
we took a pride in controlling the emo 
tional side of our natures, and that gave 
us a vital force which made people 
listen to us in other parts of the world. 
I was reminded of this recently on trav- 
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(Deliveries in the United States only) 


Send personal check or money order to 


S. Allen Soule 


Box 29, Fairfield, Vermont 
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FOR A TOOTHSOME TREAT—GIVE 
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NATURAL 
"FROM THE ALPS OF WISCONSIN 


THE 
PERFECT 
HOLIDAY 
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CONNOISSEUR ASSORTMEN 
A Treasure of good eating — The choicest Swis- | 
consin aged cheese vorieties, packed at the very 
peok of perfection. Includes — Aged, Mellow, 
AMERICAN CHEDDAR. Sweet piquont BRICK. 
Shelf cured SWISS. Tongy BLUE. Creamy MEL- 
O-PURE Dutch style GOUDA. Hickory Smoked 
CHEDDAR. Spicy APPETIZER. 
Six and one-half pounds $6 25 
When shipping West of Rockies add 25¢ 
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Once they alighted on a northern shore, 

Five wild swans, silvery white, 

With a faint tinge of dawn on their 
breasts. 

The flaming sun rose. A vast space 

With mountainlike clouds above the 


foaming waves 

Mirrored its azure blue in the deep, 

Which rocked the white young Scandina- 
vian countries. 

Then the first swan broke into 
song: 

“My sisters, here will I build my nest. 

My soul is one with Sjaelland’s' clover 

And with the scent of honey from Jut- 
land’s? heather. 

This fair land was my goal, 

Where the water lily, with her pale chal- 
ice 

Anchored in a dark inland lake, 

Is dreaming swan-dreams of her own.” 


forth 


But while Denmark, hailed by warbling 
birds, 

Lay white and calm on the silent lake, 

Svea® the swan spoke to her sister: 

“Here I like you will dream and live and 
die. 

My birch shall greet your spreading 
beech, 

Sjaelland’s skylark shall 

Skane’s* cuckoo, 

And though the salt wave may sever us, 

Yet the moon will span the Sound® with 
a brilliant bridge.” 


And answer 


The swan flew eastward, 

But a pair of brave wings followed her. 

“When you have landed,” whispered 
Suomi,® 

“T will fly to one among a thousand 
lakes,* 

And if icy Winter covers 

The even surface of the lake with 
white breath, 

Still the wind, roaring through the pines, 

Will sound like the swanlike notes of the 
Kalevala.” & 


his 


The last splendid birds were left 
Listening to a sea-born song. 


1The largest of the many Danish islands. 
southwestern part of Sweden. 
land. 
Lakes.” 
tween Denmark and Norway. 





The Swans of the North 


(Prose translation of poem on page 19, reproduced by permis- 
sion of the author and the publisher, 


5The straits between Denmark and Sweden. 
7Finland is popularly known by the name of “The Land of the Thousand 
8A great epic poem embodying most of the Finnish sages. 


Harlang & Toksvig, Ltd.) 


Far off they heard the Skagerrak ® and 
the Atlantic 

Gloomily beating against a shore, whose 
only flowers were seaweed. 

They saw through the flying 
angry waves 

Two brooding places on a gray sea-rocl 

Then Norway rose, and in the teeth of 
the gale 

Flew northward, followed by Iceland. 


spray of 


The wild swans on the shores of the 
North! 
A thousand years went by, and onc: 


more they met 
In the wind whose hand smoothes alike 
The hard rock and the soft breast of a 
bird. 
Proudly and bravely still they spread 
their wings, 
Though their feathers 
stained with blood. 
Angrily had they fought, 
They had bled in defense of their nests. 


were darkly 


But the red breasts were washed white, 

And mightily on the Scandinavian Day 

Sounded the rush of five pairs of swans’ 
wings 

Blended together like the strains of one 
harp. 

The high-toned tune told of five fates, 

Of victories and defeats, of joys and sor- 
rows. 

It was as if each delight and grief of the 
past 

Were felt intensely by one single heart. 


The first nesting place was never forgot- 
en. 
When the wind rushes through birch and 


fir, : 
When the sea fog muffles the sound of 
the bell buoy, 
Then the white swans foregather again. 
And when the sun rears half his red 
circle 
Above a steely blue sea and cold clouds, 


Then, a shining sign in the sky for all & 


the earth to see, 
Fly five free birds—the swans of the 
North. 


*The 
¢*Fin- 


?The Danish mainland. *Sweden. 


®*The sea be- 
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SNOW CLEARANCE 


made easy with a 
BOLENS HUSKI 
2-WHEEL TRACTOR! 





CLEAR AWAY SNOW—fast and clean, 
from your drives, lanes, walks, road- 
ways, with this sturdy 42°°-Blade Snow- 
plow Attachment for Bolens HUSK! 
Power-Ho or Gardener Tractors. Saves 
you time and labor. Amazingly low 
first cost and operation. Easily attached 
to Tractor. 


SEE YOUR BOLENS DEALER NOW! 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Food Machinery 
Corporation 


237-C Park Street 
Port Washington, 
Wisconsin 


THE STANDARD FOR OVER 40 YEARS 








BIGGEST ADVANCE IN OFFICE | 


| not. 


MACHINES IN YEARS! 


New unit copies anything—even 
things no stencil duplicator can copy! 


Easily operated in your office by anyone, 
without technical training — a remarkable 
new unit, 


Photoexact, quickly 
makes copies of im- 
portant letters, docu- 
ments, plans, clip- 
pings, pictures, etc. 
In fact, it copies any- 
thing— written, 
printed, typed, 
drawn or photo- 
graphed! Operating 
on asimplified photo- 


the APECO 








APECO avoids typ- 
ing and copying 
errors. It provides 
legally-accepted 
copies (valuable orig- 








areco °95 


Copies up to 
18” x 22” 





Standard | inals stay in safe keeping) ; copies 
‘ditions?’ | £0F use while traveling; copies to 


mail; duplicate records; memos 
and plans for departments, branches. 

Executives report: “It saves typing, draft- 
ing, copying time— increases efficiency in 
every department’’—‘‘cuts copying costs as 
much as 80%’’—‘‘saves sending out for 
stats’’—‘‘makes clear, permanent copies at 
less cost than a phone call.” Its low price 
makes it an office essential. 

APECO is made by the makers of “‘Ameri- 
ca’s Most Widely Used Photocopy Equip- 
ment.”’ For full information, write: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
CO., 2849 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. FC127, 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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| My bloody feet.” 





Answers to ‘What Would You Do?’ 
on Page 31 


1. The FTC ruled this school was not 
@ university. However, the Commis- 
sion did not imply the respondent was 
accepting money for an inferior prod- 
uct. It did not order the school to 
cease doing business, but directed it to 
discontinue using “University” as part 
of its name. The school was ordered to 
cease implying it is larger than its ac- 
tual size or has complete educational 
facilities. No ruling was made on its 
authority to confer degrees or to make 
representations about the of 
credits earned by students. 


2. The FTC issued a cease and desist 
order on three matters: First, the pub- 
lishers had to stop using the title Who's 
Who. Second, they had to cease ad- 
vertising that their book would promote 
international relationships. Third, they 
had to stop representing as an author- 
itative biography any book where in- 
clusion of the biography of an individ- 
ual depends upon his buying the book. 


value 











elling on a train. In my carriage were 
one able seaman, one chief petty officer, 
one WREN, and two ordinary civilian 
passengers, It was a bit cold, and we 
had just moved out of the station when 
the chief petty officer said, “My God! 
He then took off his 
shoes, and proceeded to warm his feet 


under the WREN, who, coiled on the 








opposite seat, was indulging with an | 


able seaman in extraordinarily 
amatory passages. Such behavior 
common; and it is humbug to say it is 


It is all over the place. One of the 


is 


first things we must clear up in this 








| country before we start throwing our 


weight about is to bring a little restraint 
into our culture; and the first restraint 
in any cultured community is sexual 
control. 

No, I do not think England nor the 
world is ready for UNESCO. I think we 
have much to learn about self-re- 
straint and a pattern of living that it 
would be very difficult for us to put it 
across yet. 

But we are not impotent. We can do 
something constructive, and the first 
thing is the creation of a Western Euro- 
It is not phony or idealistic. 
We of England are part of an old cul- 
ture, the French ahd English, the 
Belgian and the Dutch. We have fought 
against one another, lived together 
cheek by jowl. We come from the same 
ancestry. Here is something real. It 
has gone on for hundreds of years. Let 
us start there. 

Let us start off with friends we have 
got. Let us knock down some of the 
walls that separate us at the moment. 
Make travel easy, do away with some of 
the difficulties of passports. Let any 
Englishman be able to go, say, to France 
and spend a day in another atmosphere. 
Let Frenchmen visit us. It will do us 


SO 


pean bloc. 


free | 














Truly Feminine... 


Our perfume flaconette (it's 
leakproof) of sterling silver, 
cased in black faille, with a 
silver funnel and half dram of 
our perfume (Fleur Danoise, 
Acacia or Arbutus Rose)... 
$10 erius 20% revenas rax 


R 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 
667 Fifth Ave. « New York 22 






... will praise 
you for YOUR 
good taste, 

and ITS good 
taste...when 
you serve... 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN———1 


Geaked 








ef 





fromm IDAHO! y 


Flatter your guests with a NEW deli- 
cacy! im genuine praise when you 
serve canapes from the world's finest 
turkey—a traditional treat in modern 
taste! Finest, selected birds from Ida- 
ho's upland valleys are carefully cured 
and smoked to superb flavor over frag- 
rant fires of applewood, then quick- 
frozen at the peak of their piquant per- 
fection. Expressed, ready to serve, at 
$1.50 per lb., prepaid. (8 to 25 lbs.) 
Gift orders for Christmas delivery 
must be received by Dec. 15. Write re- 
cipient’s and your own name below, 
and appropriate card will be enclosed. 


ROBINSON'S QUICK FREEZE, Boise, Idaho 


Wwe. lbs. Cash: $ c.O.D. 


Ship to: . ™ — ~ 


Address: 




















GIFTS RICH IN 


Prouy 


Incomparably beautiful yet 





extremely practical, fine Oriental 
rugs have all the warmth, color 
and charm to carry your Christ- 
mas message. Friendly to any 
setting, in either home or office, 


they are a lasting and useful ex- 





pression of your regard. Choose 
an Oriental rug of superb quality 
and worth from the wide range of 
sizes, colors and prices at Nahigian 
Brothers. Rugs sent on approval 
to Rotarians and their friends 








= 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 

Fine Rugs and Carpeting F 
169 North Wabash 
FRAnklin 8800 





Heirloom 17 inch Xmas stockings of bright red vel- 

veteen made to order for little Ann or Tim. Gold 

ae name and year on 3 inch green velveteen 
circled with jingle bells. Fully iined with white 

taffeta with jingle bells across the foot 

No orders taken after December 165th. Prepaid... $7.50 


Corsicana, Texas 


P. O. Box 892 











[ SWEET, Wwicy, TREE-RIPENED 


CITRUS FRUIT 


IN ITS NATURAL COLOR 
FROM MY GROVES, 
DIRECT BY EXPRESS 

More Vitamins— More Juice—Rich Flavor 
A CHOICE GIFT—IDEAL for the HOME 
Delivery in good condition guaranteed 


Normal yor! season: Nov. 15 to May 
18S. 1 do not ship until fruit is actuaily 
ripened on the trees. 

Bushell ‘/, Bushell 





ALL ORANGES ......... $5.75 $3.75 
GRAPEFRUIT .......... 5.50 3.50 | | 
MIXED ....... eet * 3.50 | | 
TANGERINES .......... 5.85 3.85 | | 
SPECIAL GIFT ......... 6.25 4.25 


Choice assortment * vavious fruit. Each piece 
wrapped separately. Fancy pack. Greeting Card. 


DELUXE PACK ........ $8.25 $5.75 
Box citrus Candy. Jar Marmalade. Jar Jelly. 
Kumaquats. Choice assortment fruit, fancy pack. 
Greeting card. 
cirrus soar ee" 6 Finest... 
Malf Pound $1 
ae ~ + ey — season's supply. Choice of 
41 baskets (one every 2 weeks or weekly if 
red), requiar prices less 10%. 
Li PRICES INCLUDE pasrese EXPRESS CHARGES 
delivery tn Wis., Minn. or So. Dak., Neb. or 
Kans., add! +. G x., 
add 15%. For Wash., Ore., Nev., ‘or Utah, add 20% 
No deliveries in Cai., Ariz., oF restricted area of 
Texas. Canadian prices on request 


YOUR INTEREST iS MY CONCERN 
ORDER TODAY 
Delivery in good condition guorenteed 
Check or money order—No C.0.0.'s—No stamps 


SAM HOWARD | 


Pound $2.25; 


COL. 
LAKE HAMILTON FLORIDA 
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some good and draw the two nations 
closer together. 
| When you have got your bloc started 
| properly, you can extend it and take in 
Portugal, Switzerland, the friendly side 
of Czechoslovakia, later Spain—one of 
the greatest mistakes England is mak- 
ing is to make an enemy of Spain in- 
stead of a friend. I should look forward 
to the time when the United States 
would join the Western bloc, but in that 
country you still have the isolationist 
factor so strong that I do not think we 
on this side of the Atlantic can count 
enough on the United States to feel that 
it is knit to us spiritually to see it 
through. 

Another thing we can do is to train 
our youth into a competitive and pos- 


[Continued from page 27] 


measure up to its responsibilities—but 


| that mood is expressing itself in a de- 
; ; 
termined effort to improve education. 


Throughout the year the National Edu- 
cation Assoc iation has been making an 
intensive study of better ways of edu- 
cating the youth of the United States 


|in international understanding. A simi- 
lar study of the teaching of interna- 


[CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


tional relations in the colleges and uni- 
versities has just been completed. 
American teachers are eager to meet 


| with Rotarian Thomas and teachers like 
him in other countries, to secure their 


critical evaluation of our studies. It is 


| UNESCO’s business to make it possible 


for us to get together. We know that 
Rotarian Thomas would not think of dic- 
tating what should be taught in the 
schools of America, and we certainly 


| have no thought of imposing our ideas 


upon the schools of Great Britain or any 
other country. However, we do believe 
that by taking counsel together we may 
discover that there are certain basic ele- 
ments in educating for a peaceful world 


| upon which we are all agreed, and which 
| each in the appropriate way may recom- 
| mend to the educators of his country. 


When it comes to the place of science 
in UNESCO, Rotarian Thomas has got 


'the thing upside down. He says that 


“UNESCO means centralized control of 
science as far as thought is concerned.” 


/On the contrary, it is the purpose of 


UNESCO to strike the chains which now 
bind science in isolated, nationalistic 
camps. The fundamental business of 


| UNESCO is to set science free to serve 


mankind. A shipment of scientific equip- 


| ment left a UNESCO facility in London 


recently for the laboratories of a war- 
blasted land across the Channel. Did a 
note go with it saying, “Use these micro- 
scopes only for uncovering orthodox 


itive sense of living instead of a rece; 
tive and accepting way of living. L« 
us harness this intense nationalisn 
which is everywhere, pro-Irish, pri 
English, pro-Welsh, pro-Scottish. L« 
us harness that tremendous force int 
the production of something which 
worth while. It does not matt 
whether it is a penknife, a glass, or 
suit. Let us make good things, so th: 
each country can give of its best. Trac 
is bound to follow. 

With that Western bloc and that re: 
ganization of education we can do som« 
thing concrete. That would be bett: 
than a phony ideal so powerfully back 
by American dollars that it might be 
held in front of us for years to come, a 
mirage in our agony. 


What's Ahead for UNESCO? 


It's Our Best Hope for Peace—Ben M. Cherrington 


facts”? Ridiculous! We in the United 
States have not forgotten that it was an 
Englishman who developed the penicil 
lin that saved the lives of thousands of 
American boys in World War II. We 
want that to be a symbol of science set 
free to serve mankind, and we look to 
UNESCO to lead the way. 

Rotarian Thomas’ “wave” theory of 
civilization may be open to challenge, 
but for the sake of the argument I ac- 
cept it. What are we to do? Sit supinely 
and wait for the next wave to engulf 
us? UNESCO is based on the faith that, 
like the natives of Hawaii, mankind may 
learn to ride out the waves of a chang- 
ing culture pattern. UNESCO does not 
assume that it is either possible or de- 
sirable to amalgamate the different cul- 
tures of the world into a unified global 
culture. It does assume, however—and 
here I quote from its Preamble—‘“that 
ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
has been a common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion 
and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences 
have all too often broken into war.” 

It is UNESCO’s business to help men 
in one culture sympathetically to under- 
stand the culture of other peoples. I 
quote again from its Preamble: “the 
States parties to this Constitution .. . 
are agreed and determined to develop 
and to increase the means of communi- 
cation between their peoples and to em- 
ploy these means for the purposes of 
mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives.” This may not prevent war, but 
many of us believe it is better to give 
it a try than to do nothing. 

I surmise that Rotarian Thomas’ fun- 
damental objection to UNESCO derives 
from his belief that the “peoples speak- 
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g to peoples” idea will prove to be 
nure camouflage. He believes that 
NESCO will be exploited by the 
onger nations as an instrument of 
ywer politics, and that they, by using 
education and culture as a cloak, will 
ek to impose their will upon other 


lao 
opies.,. 
i 





The informed supporters of UNESCO 


cognize this danger. The framers of 


NESCO’s Constitution sought to safe- | 
iard against it by providing in Article 
VII that “(1) Each Member State shall 


ike such arrangements as suit its par- 
ular conditions for the purpose of as- 
wciating its principal bodies interested 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
itters with the work of the Organiza- 
tion, preferably by the formation of a 
National Commission broadly repre- 
entative of the Government and such 
bodies. (2) National Commissions or na- 
tional codperating bodies, where they 
xist, shall act in an advisory capacity 
to their respective delegations to the 
reneral Conference and to their Gov- 
nments in matters relating to the Or- | 
nization and shall function as agen- 





ies of liaison in all matters of interest 
to it.” 

Citizens of the United States would 
join with Rotarian Thomas in utterly 
‘pudiating UNESCO should it become 


1 agency for cultural imperialism. The 
rood faith of America in accepting 
NESCO as truly a people’s organiza- 


ion is evidenced in the legislation en- 


cted by Congress under which the 


nited States assumed membership in 
the organization. That legislation sup- 
ports in full the mandate of Article VII 
of UNESCO’s Constitution. It provides 
for the creation of a National Commis- 
sion on UNESCO, of “not more than 60 
representatives of principal national 
voluntary organizations interested in 





DR. STEFAN BALEY, of Warsaw, Poland— 
the first recipient of two UNESCO-Rotary Fel- 
lowships to be awarded social-service and 
educational leaders in war-torn European 
countries. A university psychologist expert 
in “difficult children,” he is studying in the 
United States, will next study in Britain. 
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Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful .. . 
to make them last longer, the J. |. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM. . . State type of floor. These Bulletins cover 
Asphalt Tile, Composition, Cement, Cork Tile, Linoleum, Marble, Rubber, 


Slate, Terrazzo, Tile and Wood Floors. Write . . . there is no obligation. 
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-EADS asa money. 


saver in Shi = g Department,’ 
say users © arsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1", 
> 3/4", 1/2". For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pia this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 
MARSH 

STENCIL MACHINE CO. 

69 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Iil., U.S.A. 
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@ For real sitting com- 
fort, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/ More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
Send for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
“Physical Fitness.” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY INC. 
DEPT. 1226, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE oe 


Seating EXECUTIVES 


































Comfortable, Compact Living! 


e for a week e for hunting ( 
© for a month - for fishing Wherever Pree 
° or for years e for travel 


Write for free literature today— 


HOOSIER RAMBLER CORPORATION 
1362 Lafayette Ave. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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An effective 
cleanser— 





safe and 
pleasant. 
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A National Favorite 


for Forty Years 











Please yourself and your friends with ‘*‘The Show 
Case of Wisconsin Cheese''—a gift box containing @ 
fine assortment of eight famous varieties of Wiscon 
sin’s natural cheese, including Cheddar, Swiss, Bleu, 
Brick, Smoked . Saluette and Edam. Ship 
wt. 4 Ibs. (approx.). 
east of Denver, $3.85. 
west of Denver. We specialize in gift mailings for 
industrial lists. Write for circular. 


SAK'S CHEESE HOUSE 
Middieton, Wisconsin 
Reference: Bank of Middleton, 


1Sc per box postage 


Show Case of 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 


Wisconsin 






















% CheChristmas Gift 
: been THAT REALLY ‘BEARS ERUIT’ 
WAL 

Cy 





Here's something different. Color- 
ful, hand-woven half-bushel basket 
from far down in Old Mexico. Filled 
with Texas Red Grapefruit and 
sweet oranges. Presents plenty eye 
and taste appeal. $4 each. Also 
eu decorated, domestic bushel! basket, 
mixed fruit, $4.25. Prices F.O.B. 
Harlingen, Texas. Fruit takes low 
commodity express rate. 

Rotarians send us your gift list; 
we'll ship prepaid and bill later. 






SEVENTH, HARLINGEN, TEXAS 







educational, scientific, and cultural mat- 
ters, not more than 40 outstanding per- 
sons selected by the Secretary of State, 
including not more than ten 
holding office under, or employed by, 
the Government of the United States, 
not more than 15 representatives of the 


in- 


persons 


educational, scientific, and cultural 
terests of State and local governments, 
and not more than 15 persons chosen at 
large.” 

Since its establishment in the Fall of 
1946, that National Commission has held 
three meetings. It has conducted a Na- 

| tional Conference on UNESCO to which 
than 
| ganizations sent representatives. In ad 


more 500 national voluntary or- 


ditior, it sponsored in Denver, Colorado, 
in May, 1947, Re- 
Conference some 


a Mountain-Plains 
attended by 
2,000 representatives of more than 600 


gional 


organizations in the eight States of that 
Other regional conferences are 
planned by the Commission. A Secre- 
tariat has been established in the U. S. 
Department of State to carry out the 
National Commission’s program. Not 


area. 


| only the specialists in education, science, 
| the fine arts, but the rank and file of the 
| American people are eager for closer 
| association with peoples of other lands. 

Yes, Howard Thomas, in both theory 
| and practice, UNESCO is a people's or- 
ganization—and that will be the making 
of it. You and I can think of many other 
international organizations, good ones. 





| But most of them are of and for the peo- 
| ple, but not by them. UNESCO, on the 
other hand, will be in part of and for 
the people through their representatives 
in government—but increasingly it will 
be by the people. The goal we have in 





mind is that ultimately the great volu 
of UNESCO activities will be initiat 
and carried out by the people with t! 
assistance of their Governments. 

We need to think of UNESCO, as | 
suggested earlier, as a movement of p« 
ples in Stockholm, Kansas City, Buen 
London, and 10,06 
places between them doing big and little 
things that make for international u 
derstanding and better living. We shoul 
not think of it as a place in time a1 
Certainly UNESCO 
set of offices in Paris, but let’s rega1 


Aires, Shanghai, 


space. needs tl 
it not as the source of our energies b 
central 
into which we here in Denver, for ex 


rather as a kind of exchangt 
ample, can plug and communicate d 
rectly with people in, say, Copenhager 

Is this dreamy, Thomas? In that re 
gional UNESCO meeting we had here in 
Denver the common note heard on ever 
hand can we get in touch 


with people in other countries whos« 


was: “How 
interests are comparable to our own?” 
Twenty-five farmers’ wives had flow: 
up from Sedgwick County, Kansas, and 
soaked up every word at every session 
Then they went home and organized a 
Farmers UNESCO 
I have just received a letter 
She asks whether 


Sedgwick 
Council. 

from the president. 
farmers’ wives in other countries would 


County 


care to correspond with her group. Sh« 
and her sisters "would so much like to 
and experiences with 
farm women of other countries. There, 
it seems to me, you have UNESCO in 
just as important for 
farmers’ wives to know each other bet- 
ter and thus develop mutual under- 
standing as it is for our great scientists 


exchange ideas 


essence. It is 





The $560,000 mark was passed late 
in October as the contributions of 58 
additional Rotary Clubs were added to 
the Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the 
Rotary Foundation. To date 486 Clubs 
have contributed $10 or more per mem- 
ber. Here are the latest on the list 
(numbers in parentheses indicate mem- 
bership) : 


AUSTRALIA 

Sydney (180); Coolangatta-Tweed 

| Heads (20); Melbourne (227); Goul- 

burn (44). 

CANADA 

| New Glasgow, N. 8S. (54); Sher- 
brooke, Que. (116); Welland, Ont. 

| (60); Winnipeg, Man. (276). 





Foundation Fund Passes $560,000 


Ohio (60); Carnegie, Okla. (18); Wes- 
laco, Tex. (54); Norman, Okla. (54); 
Victoria, Va. (20); North Boroughs 
(Allegheny County), Pa. (50); Ingle- 
wood, Calif. (80); Middlesex, N. C. 
(17); Willimantic, Conn. (63); Sparta, 
Mich. (46); Greenfield, Ohio (52); Co- 
rona, Calif. (68); Estherville, Iowa 
(39); Chattahoochee, Fla. (37); Mi- 
ami, Ariz. (47); Globe, Ariz. (41). 


Tunica, Miss. (53) ; Greenville, Mich. 
(51); Crystal City, Tex. (27); Cedar 
Grove, N. J. (33); Muskegon, Mich. 
(87); Erick, Okla. (24); Beardstown, 
Ill. (35); Columbia, Mo. (71); Mor- 
rill, Nebr. (35); Arcadia, Calif. (65); 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. (39); Menomo- 
nie, Wis. (44); Oberlin, Kans. (48); f 








COLOMBIA Wilmington, Calif. (52); St. Martin- 
Bogota (69). ville, La. (15); Portland, Ind. (55); 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Canton, Ohio (153); Roscoe, Calif. ; 
Brakpan (30); Springs (42); Johan- (29); San Mateo, Calif. (82); Wichita 
nesburg (170) y : Falls, Tex. (157); Warren, Pa. (44); 
‘ Blackfoot, Idaho (57); Louisville, 
UNITED STATES Ohio (36); Elizabethtown, Pa. (73); 
Vermilion, Ohio (46); Shelbyville, Refugio, Tex. (36); Union City, N. J. 
Tenn. (63); Mesa, Ariz. (69); Salem, (70); Verona, N. J. (39). 
L. ; : 
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to codperate on problems of common 
world interest 

When I mentioned other international 
organizations, you thought of Rotary 
How, you ask, does it jibe with UNESCO? 
Perfectly. Both seek to promote peace 
and security by advancing understand- 
ing, and both ignore racial, religious, 
and political differences in the doing of 
it. Rotary and all other private inter- 
national groups like it will find unlim- 
ited opportunity for wide service with 
UNESCO. Consider this suggestion, for 
instance: Many of the crafts represented 
in Rotary have no international organi- 
zations of any kind. Under the leader- 
ship of Rotarians active in national 
trade and professional associations, one 
after another of these crafts and callings 
might set up international associations 
which would tend to multiply greatly 
Rotary’s contribution to the business of 
weaving the strands in the fabric of the 
world society. Again, the formation and 
support of national commissions of 
UNESCO—there is an urgent task in 
need of strong leaders. 


Vou have read how Rotarians of Lon 
don pioneered the UNESCO idea back in 
1942 in a meeting they called of edu- 
cators attached to refugee Governments 
then seated in Britain. You know how 
individual Rotarians have aided and 
audited the work of UNESCO from its 
outset. I hope you know, too, that Ro- 
tary International has established two 
Rotary-UNESCO scholarships which will 
enable social scientists of war-stricken 
countries to bring themselves up to 
date on current thought in their field 
by study abroad. A Polish doctor is 
even now in the U. S. on one of these 
grants. On the international level, on 
the Club level, Rotary will find team- 
work with UNESCO a natural, satisfy- 
ing, and deeply worth-while experience. 

I do not expect UNESCO to perform 
miracles. I do earnestly hope that it 
will prove effective in bringing about 
such closer associations as I have men- 
tioned. UNESCO supporters everywhere 
will be immeasurably heartened if the 
pessimism reflected in Rotarian Thomas’ 
article is supplanted by positive action 
resulting in the establishment of strong 
national commissions in many countries, 
truly representative of the educational, 
scientific, and broad cultural interests 
of the people. This development, more 
than any other, will demonstrate that 
the nations mean to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility as members of the organi- 
zation. That responsibility is so explicit 
and so important that I quote it again. 
Here it is: “The States parties to this 
Constitution are agreed and de- 
termined to develop and to increase the 
means of communication between their 
peoples and to employ these means for 
the purposes of mutual understanding 
and a truer and more perfect knowledge 
of each other’s lives.” 
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Will you pass the word 
along about the greatest 
school on earth? 


When young men ask your advice about what they should 
do from here on, you'll be doing them and the nation a 
real service by telling them about the U. S. Army Schools. 


The Army Technical School Pian 


This is the greatest educational offer ever 
made by the Army. Before they enlist, 
high school graduates can select two dif- 
ferent fields of interest. In each field of 
interest they can select two different 
courses of study they'd like to take. The 
» Army then checks to make sure there is 
@ vacancy in one of the four courses, 
and the young man is enrolled in a Tech- 
nical School of his choice if he enlists 
for three years. Then he is guaranteed 
the schooling he has requested just as 
soon as he finishes his basic training. 
Non-high school graduates may study and 
qualify for these schools after they enlist. 


Army Potential Leaders Schools 


These are the most remarkable schools 
you can imagine. After a man has en- 
listed, if he shows qualities of leadership, 
he may be selected to attend an Army 
Potential Leader School. In an intensive 
course, during which he is not only in- 
structed, but also instructs others, he 
learns to be a leader and qualifies him- 
self for rapid advancement. 


U. S. Armed Forces Institute 


No less than 1,750,000 men in uniform 
have taken advantage of the USAFI 
standard text, self-teaching text and cor- 
respondence courses. Many of them have 
earned high school and college credits 
in a wide range of study courses. 

The Army wants its men to be the best 
educated soldiers on earth. Because of 
this, the Army is a splendid place for the 
young man who wants to learn — and be 
paid while learning. Full details are avail- 
able at any U.S. Army and U. S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station. 


CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 


U.S. Army and 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 
YOU KNOW TO ENLIST IN THE 


U.S. ARMY OR U.S. AIR FORCE L' Me- yee Vi ae g-la as 
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Improve em loyer- employee relations in 
our plant by using b, srsonnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 

created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- 

ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no ehligstion. 

Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. ¥ 

Send for full in- 
formation today. 





4Vvo2 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. Randolph St. © Dept.R © Chicago I, Ill. 


Lifetime . Guaranteed 


With 
ROTARY 
INSIGNIA 
$3.25 


(with 3 initials or 
signature added 
$1.00 extra) 
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J, Be constantly remembered after 
it sa Gift ! 8,5 gifts are forgotten. Silver- 
like case ptela without insignia) $2. Also Sports 
Designs ew Table Lighter. Gold and Silver 
Pocket Lighters $15.00 to $175. At better Dealers. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. RD, Bradford, Pa. 
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| Talking lt Over 


| [Continued from page 3] 


Chairman of the International Affairs 
Committee made it plain to me at a 
meeting that Rotary International 
wouldn’t make another move until it 
had my contribution to this Committee’s 
report as to what were the musts in the 
forthcoming agenda on world activities. 
“These fellows take themselves serious- 
- I thought, but I hadn’t seen any- 
thing yet. I hadn’t met that Rotarian 
known as a District Governor. 

This happened at a dinner meeting of 
all Committee Chairmen. This Rotarian 
evangelist, a regular Billy Sunday, 
peeled off his coat and, with a brutal 
frankness that I had to admire, waived 
the formality of consent from those 
assembled and announced that his pro- 
gram for our benefit would take at least 
four hours. It did! 

I learned Rotary sponsored boys’ 
clubs for the underprivileged, appointed 
Committees that codperate with juve- 
nile-delinquency agencies, raised Foun- 
dation funds for perpetuating Rotary 
activities, planted gorgeous zinnia- 
dahlia beds by the side of the open road, 
as well as a number of other things I 
never dreamed of. 

Just about this time I read in THE 
ROTARIAN for October that inspirational, 
thought-provocative message by Ro- 
tary’s international President, J. Ken- 
drick Guernsey, entitled Can We Keep 
Rotary Simple? The fog was lifting! 
Those words “... the great, single, 
overriding task of Rotary is the making 
of better men... with world redemp- 
tion . . . as the ultimate end” kept ring- 
ing in my ears. 

The Golden Rule—that was the an- 
| swer. Why not? More potent than 

bullets, bayonets, battleships, or bombs, 

the only rule by which men and nations 
can live at peace each with the other. 

And 300,000 Rotarian crusaders to do 

the selling! 

Let’s make the principles of Voca- 
tional Service and the Golden Rule 
synonymous. Doubt not its efficacy. It 
awaits only our ability and the will to 
sell it. Perhaps that is Vocational 
Service! 


Re: Captive Tigers 
By SAMUEL TERRILL, Rotarian 
Investment-Company Executive 
Unley, Australia 

As an Australian Rotarian, I deplore 
Rotarian Edmund G. T. Harris’ action in 
publishing to the Rotary world [see let- 
ter in Talking It Over, THE ROTARIAN for 
August, page 50] that tigers are being 
kept in Australia under conditions in- 
volving cruelty. 

I have seen every zoological garden 
in Australia in which tigers are kept 
in captivity, and noted the conditions 
under which they are kept. I know, 
beyond question, that wild birds can and 





} 


do live happily in captivity, and can see 
no reason why tigers should not be com- 
fortable and contented under such con- 


| ditions, even though they are deprived 


| of the pleasure of pulling down and 
































WHO'S THIS MAN? That's a secret 
this month—but not next. He'll be in- 
troduced in The Rotarian for January, 


known friend, the mysterious benefactor, 
the answer to the prayer of Program 


Chairmen and Club Presidents! 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
but we can say this now: He's the un- | 





killing many other creatures, every on: 
of which has as much right to life a 
any tiger. 


Letter within a Letter 
From PAut F. HUNTER 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Madison, Wisconsin 

A few weeks ago we subscribed fo. 
REVISTA Roraria for each of the Madisor 
high schools. This morning I receive 
the following letter, which I thought 
would interest you: 

The Spanish Club of West Senior High 
School would like very much to thank t! 
Rotarians who generously made us a gift of 
two subscriptions to Revista RoTaria, 

REVIsTA ROTARIA appears to be not only 
an interesting magazine, but also a helpful 
means of understanding our Latin-American 
neighbors. 

Una vez mds, muchisimas gracias. 

Yours truly, 
West High Spanish Club 
Clark Lovell, Secretary 


Now I Read ‘Revista’! 
Reports Ira A. ENGLAND, Clergyman 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Lincoln, Illinois 

Editors, I am told, like to hear the re- 
action of their readers to their efforts- 
but seldom receive it in satisfying quan 
tity. Let me help make up the shortag« 
with a personal incident. 

Some years ago, when I was a high- 
school student in Ottumwa, Iowa, I had 
to elect a language course. My father, 
Secretary of the local Rotary Club, 
urged me to study Latin. While think- 
ing that over, I picked up a copy of 
REVISTA ROTARIA in the school library— 
where my father himself had placed it 
on behalf of his Club—and pored over it 
for half an hour. The fact that I could 
not read a word of the Spanish language 
in which it is printed challenged me to 
study that tongue rather than Latin. 
This I did, acquiring some knowledge of 
the language and an immense interest 
in the peoples of the earth who speak it. 

While my ministerial studies took me 
into Latin and Greek, I return now to 
my first love, Spanish, and my first text- 
book in it—the Spanish-language edition 
of THE ROTARIAN, which, incidentally, is 
in the local high-school library. You 
gentlemen of the Rotary press have 
power. A thing of your making has so 
stirred my interest in the peoples of 
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shall never be fully 
visited among 


Ibero-America that I 
ontent until I have 


em. 


Make It ‘Oregon’—Not ‘Oreg.’ 

Asks Cuas. C. Finn, Rotarian 

Metal-Works Representative 

Seattle, Washington 

In the most recent issue of THE ROTAR- 
TAN. I was struck again, as I always am, 
by what a horrid abbreviation “Oreg.” 

for our fair State to the south. 
rhe first thing you think of IS “horrid,” 
then “Ogre,” and other unpleasant 
things—none of which should accom- 


sister 


Portuguese Lesson No. 5 . 


Note: 
guese pronunciation were given in Por- 
the 
a series of 
Hill. The vowels 


ure pronounced as follows: a—ah—as in 


Practical suggestions on Portu- 


tuguese Lesson No. 1 in August 


RoTARIAN, the first in nine 


prepared by Henley C. 
é—éh—as in 


father; e—eh—as in fit; 


Ella; i—ee—as in police; o—oh—as in 


over; 6—aw—as in awful; u—oo—as in 


moon; y—ee—as in body. 
Yes, please. 

Sim, por favor. 

Seem, pohr fah-vohr’. 


No, thank you. 

Nao, muito obrigado. 
obrigada.) 

Nao, mooy’-toh oh-bree-gah’-doh. 


(A lady would say 


How do you do? 
Como vae?f 
Coh’-moh vah’-eh? 


Good morning. 
Bom dia. 
Bohm dee’-ah. 


Good afternoon. 
Boa tarde. 
Bo’-wah tahr’-deh. 


Good evening. Good night. 
Boa noite. 


Bo’-wah noy’-teh. 


You (when addressing a man). 
O senhor. (Plural, 0s senhores.) 
Oh seh-nyohr’. Ohs seh-nyoh’-rehs. 


You (when addressing a lady). 
A senhora. (Plural, as senhoras.) 
Ah seh-nyoh’-rah. Ahs seh-nyoh’-rahs. 


You (when addressing an intimate 
friend or a servant). 
Vocé (plural, vocés). 


Voh-seh’. Voh-sehs’. 

I am glad to know you. 

Tenho prazer em conhecé-lo. 

Teh’-nyo prah-zehr’ ehm coh-nye-ceh’-loh. 
The pleasure is mine. 

O prazer é meu. 

Oh prah-zehr’ éh meh’-oo. 

I hope to see you again. 

Espero vé-lo outra vez. 

Ehs-peh’-roh veh’-loh owe’-trah vehs. 
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pany thoughts of Oregon. In spite of 
the fact that I have lived in Seattle for 
more than 40 years, I admire beautiful 
Oregon and I like its name, in full. The 
printer saves just one type character 
with this abbreviation, because he has to 
put a period after an abbreviation and 
he does not use one where a name is 
spelled in full. It can’t be a matter of 
space either, because “Canada” and 
“England” are spelled in full and does 
not seem to tear the paper. 

I suppose that “Washington” will al- 
ways be too long for magazines to print, 
but “Wash.” is at least clean and does 
not conjure up unpleasant thoughts. 


Courtesy 


Will you excuse me. 
Queira desculpar-me. 
Kay’-rah dehs-cuhl-pahr’-meh. 


Thank you for your gracious hospitality. 

Muito obrigado por sua gentil hospitali- 
dade. 

Mooy’-toh oh-bree-gah’-doh pohr soo’-wah 
jehn-teel’ ohs-pee-tah-lee-dah’-deh. 


You're welcome. 
De nada. 


Deh nah’-dah. 





Mister ————. Mrs. ————. Miss ————. 

Senhor (Sr.) Senhora (Sra.) 
—. Senhorita (Srta.) . 

Seh-nyohr’ . . . Seh-nyoh’-rah . . . Seh-nyoh- 


ree’-tah ... 


To whom have I the pleasure of speak- 
ing? 

Com quem tenho o prazer de falar? 

Cohm kehm teh’-nyoh oh prah-zehr’ deh 
fah-lahr’? 


Won’t you sit down? 
Nao quer assentar-se? 
Nao kehr ahs-sehn-tahr’-seh? 


May I come in? 
Posso entrar? 
Pohs’-soh ehn-trahr’? 


Mrs. , may I present (1) my wife; 
(2) my husband; (3) my son; (4) my 
friend Mr. or Mrs. ———. 

Senhora — permita-me apresentar 
(1) minha esposa; (2) meu marido; 
(3) meu filho; (4) meu amigo Senhor 

or minha amiga Senhora 

Seh-nyoh’-rah , pehr-mee’-tah-meh 
ah-preh-zehn-tahr’ (1) mee’-nyah ehs- 
poh’-zah; (2) meh’-oo mah-ree’-doh; (3) 
meh’-oo fee’-lyoh; (4) meh’-oo ah-mee- 
goh seh-nyohr’ ————— or mee’-nyah 
ah-mee’-gah seh-nyo’rah 





I am Mr. , at your service. 

Sou o Senhor ———, a suas Ordens. 

Sowe oh seh-nyohr’ , ah soo’-ahs 
ohr’-dehns. 


May I be of help to you? 
Posso ser-lhe util? 

Pohs’-soh sehr’-lyeh o0'-teel? 

I am enchanted with Rio. 
Estou encantado com o Rio. 


Ehs-towe’ ehn-cahn-tah’-doh cohm oh hrree’- 


oh. 





FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


The Largest 
Oranges 


you have ever seen! 








Direct from the famous 


INDIAN RIVER 
Citrus Fruit Belt 


This is our regular 30-Ib. DREAM 
Basket clothed in glamor bulging full 
of the most luscious  tree-ripened 
Oranges, Grapefruit, with more zip, 
flavor, tang, juice than any you 
have ever t 

Each Individual Basket is a Masterpiece. 
Only 1% of Florida's entire orange and 
grapefruic Bey boasts of this supreme 
quality. o insure end 

your order... 


INTRODUCTORY SPECIALS 


30 LB. DREAM BASKET 


ASSORTED 
FANCY FRUIT $70 


al 
i 














Every piece of fruit 
SPECIAL GUARANTEED 
BASKET $15 tree-ripened and 
55 POUNDS hand-picked for 
extra-size and 
fpicinase, — 
ixpress Prepaid. 
crate $95 Enclose check or 
Money Order. 
Let us send Florida sunshine to 
eu ana You ede Theill them 
with a basket of utopian goodness. 


See why particular people send for 
our prize-fruit year after year, 


ORANGES 


FLORIDA 

















Ideal Christmas 


AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 





This box contains 5 liberal portions of Wis- 

consin’s finest cheese, ‘‘Alpine’’ Swiss, “Al- 

pine’’ Cheddar, “‘Alpine’’ Baby Gouda, ‘‘Alpine”’ 

Dessert, and “Alpine” Smoked Cheese. Net 

weight approx. 4 Ibs. 

POE «<ineecvedocencsoes $3.95° 

Pack No. 

2 Heart of Swiss, 5 Ibs. .... $4.90° 
$4.20" 


. Alpine Cured Brick, 5 Ibs. 
ola Fashioned “Beer” 

Cheese, 44 Ibs. $4. 15° 

6 Aged Cheddar, 5 Ibs. $4.25 
* Add 25¢ per shipment west of Rockies. 

Packed and shipped postpaid anywhere in the 

U. S. Enclose check or money order. Guaran- 

teed snfe delivery. Send for complete price list. 


Discou its allowed on quantity orders. Unless 
shipping date specified, all orders shipped on 
receipt. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
Box 3353, Monroe, Wis. 
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«PERFECT 
FOR 

TRAVEL 

AND 


GUESTS 


MASHIE CLEEK 
NIBLICK PUTTER 


Perfectly matched and balanced 


TRIJA 


A chance for a game, but no clubs with you! 
Happy solution is this beautifully simple, all- 
purpose club...the Trija. One shaft with three 
dual purpose, demountable heads. Six clubs in 
one! Each part precision-made to provide exact 
shaft length and angle for each shot. Take Trija 
everywhere for easy, carefree golf without 
drudgery. No heavy bag or caddy cart needed. 
Ideal for women golfers, too. $24.50 prepaid. 
Travel case included. 
1F SOLD OUT AT STORES 


ORDER DIRECT FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give height and weight of individual who is to 
receive the Trija. Five day trial. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


THE TRIJA COMPANY 
1063 Gayley Ave. + Los Angeles 24, Calif. 








PRINT yoyr OWN! 


REDUCE YOUR PRINTING BILLS! 

Produce smart advertising quickly and 

easily with LETTERGRAPH. Compact, 
portable Post Cord Printer duplicates 
hend-writing, typing and drawings. 
Countless uses in business, school, church, 
vclub, etc. With necessary supplies and 
carrying case $10.50 








Write for catalog and name of neorest Dealer 


CORPORATION 


Chicago 23, Ill. 





Kostner Ave., 


Why pay fancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 


TO SADDLE 


HORSE 


proval. Write today. 
n N F RS “little joe” WIESENFELD 





Dept. 44-/ 












Baltimore 1, Md. 








THIS BOOK WILL SHOW YOU HOW 


Here's the one genuine, concise golf book that 
te cenuleet Not fanc ‘golf pro public + ¥ _ 
just veluape tips to help you shoot in the 80's 


Fully (llustrated Onty $2 postpaid 
Re a 


sidents of Ohio add Gc tax. 
From 





GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. 4-12 Springfield, Ohic 


102 to 82 in a month or two 






















Condemn None for Race Religion 
GERARD ANTONY Leyps, Rotarian 
Manager, Fire-Insurance Company 
Capetown, Union of South Africa 
Among the ten best Rotarians in our 

District I would always include the fol- 

lowing three, in any order of merit— 

namely, Dr. Karve, of Mombasa, son of 

a Hindu professor of mathematics; Dr. 

Neethling, professor of arboriculture at 

Stellenbosch; and the Reverend Rotar- 

ian Joe Webb, Methodist minister of 

Johannesburg. Three classifications, 

three races, three religions, but all top- 

notch Rotarians. 

Debate, if you will, the individual 
merits of an applicant for membership, 
but do not condemn anyone for his race, 
his politics, his religion, or any other 
consideration which the principles of 
Rotary clearly indicate as being a sec- 
ondary consideration.—F'rom Rotary in 
Africa. 


Santa Claus and Children 

A. ELLIston CoLe, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Bloomington, Indiana 

As the child sees the numerous men 
dressed as Santa and inquires as to 
which is which, let us be truthful and 
say that these men are so dressed as to 
represent Santa, as does an actor in a 
play represent another person. Even as 
a young girl may act the part of the 
Virgin Mary in the Christmas play, or 
a doll is used to represent the Christ 
child in a Nativity story, many fathers 
and others dress in the traditional garb 
of Santa to represent him at this joy- 
ous season. 

The good St. Nicholas, when he lived, 
was most kind and generous to chil- 





Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters, and 
Rotary Publications 


He distributed to them candy and 
toys and other things that delighted 
the hearts of the little ones. His spirit 
of generosity and love toward others 
has, thank God, come down to us as 

great example, and we emulate his 
deeds when we observe the birthday of 
Jesus. The child can be taught these 
truths and as he matures there is 
nothing to undo, no shock to overcome, 
to clear up.— 
Indiana, Star- 


dren. 


no misrepresentation 
From the Bloomington, 
Courier 


Treasury of Personality 
MorTIMER B. HOWELL, 
Accountant 
Tilton, New Hampshire 
People come and go in our little 

Rotary Club. Two of our members were 
recently decorated for ten years of per- 
fect attendance. Others have dropped 
out after two or three months with us. 
But however long or short the period 
of contact has been, we have noticed 
a growth or development in the per- 
sonality of the member. The longer 
the contact, the greater the contribution 
of the individual’s personality to that 
group. And even the shawled figures 
who slip quietly in and soon as quietly 
out of our chapel yet leave their wid- 
ows’ mites in the treasury of our col- 
lective personality. 


Rotarian 


Why Will Rogers Lives On... 

WaLTerR Locke, Rotarian 

Editor, Dayton Daily News 

Dayton, Ohio 

Will Rogers will be immortal for one 
sentence that he wrote: “I never met a 
man I did not like.”” Will Rogers, as our 
experience here has proved, was not 





Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, et cetera. 


REQUIRED BY THE AcT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, as AMENDED BY THE Acts oF Marcu 3, 
1933 anp Juty 2, 1946 
Of The Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1947. 

State of Illinois | ,. 
County of Cook § 

Before me, a oa Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul 
Teetor, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933 and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are 

Publisher: Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, : 

Editor: Leland D. Case, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, q 

Business Manager: Paul Teetor, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Rotary Inter- 
national, an Illinois Corporation, not organized for 


pecuniary profit: S. Kendrick Guernsey, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, President; P. C. Lovejoy, Chicago, 
Illinois, Secretary; Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, 
Illinois, Treasurer; no capital stock and no stock- 
holders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s Pal knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant, has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceeding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed) Paul Teetor, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 

of September, 194 
(Signed) Florence D’Armond. 
(My commission expires April 12, 1949.) 
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e. How few the men we come to 
vy here whom we cannot deeply like! 
. skeleton, I do not need to tell you, 
esides over this our pleasant feast. A 
rd, as we sit here, hangs over us 
pended by a hair. We are friendly, 
ily here; but without, a world of 








ry, quarrelling men is setting fires 
h could consume the world and us. 
Our own country is rent by a strife of 
nflicting elements Labor, capital, 


es of lesser groups and interests, 
test unceasingly for power and its 
Abroad the nations stand parted 
hostile dogmas, conflicting systems, 
rival greeds. The heart quails at 
ight of the ruin which, in this 
mic age, one evil man, one misled 
State, has power to work upon the 
rid. What can we do to be saved? I 
upon us here and wonder. Does 
the way of salvation lie among us, 
e at hand?—From a Rotary Club 
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How Big Is Your Town? GIVE YOUR FAMILY RADIO CONTROL 
deny Arcane Ayre FOR THE GARAGE DOORS... 


tikes a town be large or small. 
ough you count them by the thou- 


ress. 





Here is a gift that means convenience ... you as you drive away. At night, lights in 
sands, pocuenen against the elements ... relief the garage and afong the driveway can be 
hat is not the point at all. rom one of life's annoying daily chores. curned on when the doors open, 


Your family will remember you for the RA- -— : : . 
DIO CONTROL every day for yearstocome. All this is ome wit. grectical, time. proved 
You may have your big-town noises, With RADIO CONTROL, ou can banish RALIO CONTROL amy I aa on 4 ~ 
‘rove your numbers without doubt; pag a ae a ap stallations all over the conan testify to ics 
* ; ; . - success and acceptance. ay's im ove 
en claim the population you need do is touch a but- = nodels are sdepesbe to poassieniin oll anes 
the country round about; ton in the car and the doors and sizes of doors, and are designed for in- 
open ... touch the button sraijations in existing garages ur nation- 
. F again and the doors will wide sales and service organization insures 
ll the world how you are growing— close. You don’t need 0 — garisfaction. 
Pa e before: stop the car—the doors can ; 
lwice as many as Oeyjore, be opened as you a eee For a memorable Christmas for your family 
Population still is soaring the garage, or Goud i — write today for further information! 


ind you figure there'll be more; 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 130 MILL ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





fany people all together 
jing to live in one small spot— 


l ~ “ . 

But I wonder if that proves . 7 
yu are really large, or not. 

is for me, now I'll admit 

Your crowding up is quite a feat. 


Still, I think I'll judge your size 
Just by the people that I meet. 





Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. Here's an IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT suggestion for 
lf you treat me nice and friendly, Rotarians. 
However many you may be, 

Though you're just a country village 


You ave big enough for me. Strong, durable, simple in construc- 


tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


But if you're so very busy 
Growing bigger every day 
That you haven’t time for people : , 
ind tees only in your th Equipped with a new style holder, it 
<i affords quick and easy insertion and 
Though you number in the millions withdrawal of magazines. 
ind your buildings grow quite tall— 
You may think you're growing bigger 
But ...I1 think you're growing small. 
—RoTARIAN HAROLD W. SMITH 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 





The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name—THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Answers to Kiub Quiz, Page 49 
1. Paterson, N. J. (page 22). 2. Lin- 
coln, The Liberal Statesman (page 36). 
3. Respirator (page 35). 4. Nominat- 
ing Rotary's President (page 4). 5. 26 
{page 28). 6. 2,000,000 (page !1). 7. 
More than half (page 8). 8. Denmark 
(page 21}. 9. Ice skating (page 60). 

10. At the Rotary Club (page !4). 
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NOW! YOU CAN GIVE THE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUPREME 
PARKER "51" 





“THE 
WORLD'S 
MOST WANTED PEN” 
Handsome streamlined design, osmirid- eee 
jum-tipped 14K gold point, smoot! PARKER “51” 
dependable performance —no wonder GIFT SET 


everyone’s been wishing and waiting 
for the famous Parker ‘'51."" It's tops $17.50 








on your Christmas list, (Gift set with PEN ONLY 
gold-filled top $22.50 plus 20% Fed 

tax.) $12.50 
AT LAST!—for ladies—Parker “51” POSTPAID 
DEMI SIZE. Small, jewel-like, slips 

easily into handbag. Same nationally advertised prices as 


above. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed—Send check or money or 

(Order early to insure delivery before Christmas.) 
KLE SALES COMPANY 

15-17 West 44th St., Dept. R-12, New York 18, N.Y. 





HOW WELL 


DO YOU — HEAR? 


At those Rotary meetings are 
you “getting” all? Don't miss the 
point of the jokes. Try— 

















ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Pat. No. 2,424,42 
Brings fo your eor, clearly, ied volume 











wee. of sounds. Dealers almost 
a] everywhere. Serviced in one | BOOKLETS 
minute. Up to 75% saving on | mailed to 
Shorter “A” batteries. One year you in 
han a Pen gvorantee. Send for facts. plain 
Accepted | by the Council on Physical Medicine, envelope 
erican Medical Association . R E E 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, inc. 





20138 BE. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Write Todey 


- 7 Gi... 
ew op) az omnNE 


0) Shoe Holder 


‘ Home Shoe Shine Bracket 
60 ’ ‘ Adjustable te men’s, 
“+, women's, children’s sizes 
+ Demountoble. Money 
= Bock Guerontes 
(You poy postege # C. O. 0 


Sead check ef money order end we poy pertege, 


WAYNE MEG. CO. 


pert. WAYNE, PENNA. 























Put new life into old copies of 
THE ROTARIAN by ordering the 
annual index. It’s a convenient refer- 
ence to articles on economic, social, 
international and Rotary subjects. 
Sent free on request to THe Rorarian, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois. 














25,000 books of all pub- 





lishers listed in our 


3rd 
anual —— « | of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest * Rr 


best sellers. eference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
yoyo ‘of individual customers. Send postcard 


‘0., Dept. 396, 
564-566 West Mor Monroe st, Nonieeas 6, Mi. 








"Special for Christmas!” 


NEW YORK STATE CURED CHEESE 
MIDGETS 5 Ibe. net, postpaid. .......$4.25 


add 30c west of Denver 
PICNICS 1142 Ibs. net, postpaid. ... .$9.50 
add 65c west of Denver 
Sauquoit Valley Farmers Co-Operative, Ine. 
491 French Road Utica 4, New York 
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WHAT youngster hasn't dreamed of 
getting a pair of shiny new skates for 
Christmas? Ofttimes that same interest 
sticks until he or she reaches maturity 
and then some, Well, that is the germ 
of this month's story—as told by Tue 
HOBBYHORSE GROOM. 


B ruovcn the world knows Joun C. 
GARAND as the inventor of a rifle bear- 
ing his name, Rotarians of Springfield, 
Massachusetts—where he holds honor- 
ary Rotary membership—know him for 
other feats as well. 

They remember, for example, his fleet 
feet on the silver blades, and the fact 
that, about a quarter of a century ago, 
he was so fond of the fun that he main- 
tained an ice-skating rink in his own 
parlor! 

JoHN D. Casson, a Past District Gov- 
ernor, is one of those who “knew him 
when.” ROoTARIAN Casson, who lives In 
Suffield, Connecticut, belongs to the Ro- 
tary Club of Windsor Locks, Connecti- 
cut, and sells securities in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was associated with 
GARAND in the early ’20s. 

“We spent a great many hours in 
practicing and appeared in a number of 
carnivals,” ROTARIAN CassON recalls. “If 
GARAND had had the desire, he could un- 
doubtedly have become one of the 
greatest figure skaters in this country, 
for he went into that as thoroughly as 
he went into his work.” 

GARAND worked at the Springfield Ar- 
mory and lived alone, so he was able to 
use his parlor as he saw fit. His in-home 
skating rink, described by the local 
press as “a decided novelty,” enabled 





Photos: 


Springfield Republican 


him to get in extra hours 
the fancy flourishes. 

It provided much faster skating, a 
had many other advantages. Althoug 
it took longer to freeze over than a 
outdoor rink, it was slower in thawin; 
too. And then his chandelier provid 
much better lighting than was availa} 
at the local rink. 

Converting his parlor for spinni) 
and spiralling was easy. He kept part 
of the house shut off, and left some of 
the windows open (but with shad 
drawn and a covering of green clot) 
which let the frigid air in and kept the 
sun’s rays out). 

After putting extra supports beneath 
the floor he covered the 1314-by-14% 
foot room with a tarpaulin and poured 
in 100 gallons of water. That gave hin 
an ice coating an inch and a half thick 
To get a fresh, smooth surface, he woul 
just add another bucket of water. 

But rifles have been a bigger part of 
the life of RoTaRIAN GARAND than have 
his skates. His first rifle was perfected 
and adopted by the United States Bu 
reau of Standards prior to World War | 
The Armistice was signed, however, bs 
fore the rifle was placed in production 

A great many rifles were perfected in 
America between the two world wars 
One after another they were eliminated 
after being entered in competition with 
the GARAND products. During that pe 
riod GARAND built a number of rifles 


of practice 












JOHN GARAND (left) 
and J. Casson (above) 
used to cut fancy ca- 
pers in the former's par- 
lor, practicing jumps 
and spins. Rotarian 
Casson recalls there 
were falls aplenty. “It 
is a wonder that we 
didn’t throw each other 
through a window, if 
not through the side of 
the house,” he says. In 
1916 and 1917 he taught 
skating in California. 
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ALTHOUGH she likes horseback riding and 
drawing, Joyce Comrie-Palmer spends most of 
her Summer holidays improving her skating. 


which were tested in various parts of 

the world, under different climatic con- 
litions, until all flaws were eliminated. 

Consequently, the rifle which saw serv- 
ce in World War II was the product of 

a quarter century of study and experi- 
entation. 

ROTARIAN GARAND seldom puts on his 
skates today, and he has also given up 
hess—another of his early loves. How- 
ever, there is hardly a Summer night 
when he is not found in Win- 
chester Square in Springfield participat- 
ing in a checker game. 


* * * 


to be 


Pirouetting, spinning, and spiralling 
on skates are facets of an art in which 
even young women excel. For a case 
in point, consider Joyce BERNICE CoM- 
RIE-PALMER, daughter of Harry O. Com- 
RIE-PALMER, of Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
Immediate Past Chairman of the Exten- 
sion Committee (Eastern Region) of Ro- 
tary International 

Joyce began skating in 1940, when she 
was 8. Since then she has come far— 
winning many awards which older skat- 
ers would cherish. She has participated 
in numerous Rotary-sponsored ice car- 
nivals for the benefit of Crippled-Chil- 
dren Work. Fenelon Falls and Windsor, 
Ontario, Rotarians know her skating 
well, for they have seen her in action 
many times. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Do you collect, or do you “do”? If you'd 
like to be listed below, and share your hob- 
by interests with others, drop Tue Hossy- 
HORSE GROOM a line. You must be a Ro- 
tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family, 
however, and you should acknowledge any 
correspondence received as a result of the 
listing. 


Mode! Airplanes: Jerrol Kluherz (14-year- 


old son of Rotarian—interested in model 
airplanes and boats), Torrington, Wyo., 
U.S.A, 


Model Airplanes: Don Kluherz (12-year- 
old son of Rotarian—interested in model 
airplanes and boats), Torrington, Wyo., 
U.S.A. 


Stamps; Pen Pals: John R. Bamford 


(19-year-old son of Rotarian—collects stamps 
and desires correspondence with others 
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[no U.S.A.] similarly interested; also col- 


lects travel folders), 25 Lipscombes Ave., 
Lower Sandy Bay, Hobart, Australia 
Pen Pals: Peggy Lou Shuster (12-year- 


old daughter of Rotarian—wishes corre- 
spondence with other young people inter- 
ested in stamp collecting. music, gardening, 
sports), 614 Jefferson Ave., Jeannette, Pa., 
U.S.A 

Old Books: Francis D. Donovan (collects 
books printed before 1850; also collects 
photos of antiques, old clocks, glass, etc.), 


1641 Washington St... South Walpole. Mass.., 
U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Bery! Shaw (16-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 


with young 
Coleman St., 


people in other countries), 9 
Wagga Wagga, Australia 


Pen Pats: Audrey Harpur (17-year-old 
niece of Rotarian—desires correspondence 
with young people in other countries, es 


pecially France, Scandinavia, 
and Canada, and the State of 
Railway Pde, Lakemba, Australia 

Pen Pals: Anita Mangels (18-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen friends 
throughout the world; writes English, Ger- 
man, French, Portuguese), Caixa Postal 
1857, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Pen Pals: Amie Altaffer (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
ence with young people), 209 S. Harrison 
St., Montpelier, Ohio, U.S.A 

Hunting; Fishing: George M 
terested in hunting and 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Post-Office Pictures: Joe W. McBride 
(collects picture postcards of post offices, 
with greeting from sender written on back), 
Anadarko, Okla., U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. W. Spencer Kline (wife of 
Rotarian—collects old buttons; will ez- 
change), 506 Wooster St., Marietta, Ohio, 
U.S.A 


Switzerland, 
Texas), 53 


Keim (in- 
fishing), Tarzana, 


—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


A Gift Long 
Remembered 


ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT, TANGERINES 


FULLY TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from 
tree to you, washed and polished, but NOT ARTI 
FICIALLY COLORED. A beautiful package 

THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: “Wish 
I'd known this before.’ We are well prepared to 
ship any size gift or employee orders for Christmas 
season. ALL CITRUS PRODUCTS. Licensed and 
Bonded shipper 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 





Full box—i 3/5 bushel, $7.50; bushel, $5.25; 4/5 
bushel, $4.40; '/, bushel, $3.30 (money order or 
check), prepaid to YOUR door. (Prices subject to 
change.) ORANGES or MIXED (oranges, grape- 


fruit and tangerines). ADD 15% to cover additional 
express charges west of the Mississippi River (Mis 


souri excepted) and Minn., Upper Mich. and Wisc 
W. ROSS WALTON 
Clermont Florida 


Checks from Rotarians accepted 


An Activity for Your Club 
Do school libraries in your community 
receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary Clubs subscribe for local schools. 














COOLER GROOVE 
TO DISSIPATE 
HEAT FROM 


KLEENSMOK-MH¢ BEST SMOKING PIPE 


‘IN THE WIDE-WIDE WORLD! 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


1) GOES IN HERE 


FILTER TOBACCO 
(SAME KIND You 
SMOKE) GOES HERE 





SMOKING CONTENTMENT 
COMES OUT HERE 





J 





Weighs Only 13 oz. 


Hand Made. Italian Brier Bowls. 
No Paint, Varnish or Metal—lInside or Out 
Tobacco 
anteed 


Light Each Pipeful Only Once 
Tobacco 


Light Each Pipeful Only Once 


Shown is Available 


Enclosed Is §. 






ADDRESS 


HAS EVERYTHING YOU WANT—NOTHING YOU DON’T WANT 


Hard Rubber Stem 
Can't 
Can Reach Your Mouth but Cool, Clean Smoke Flavored with Imported Brier 
Sold Only by Mail due to limited production 
KLEENSMOK is the Famous Pipe with the Double Bow! That Filters Smoke Thru Your Own 
Clean it and Change Filter Tobacco Once a Day 
Only by KLEENSMOK PIPE CO., Owned and Operated by Bill Setzer 


$10.00 Postpaid to Anywhere in the U. 8. and its 
Possessions 


Buy two so you can alternate them 


KLEENSMOK PIPE CO., Johnson City, Tenn. (20) ar 


(Check or M. O.) for ....00-. 


NAME (Please Print).... 


4/5 Actual Size 


Natural Finish. Colors as You Smoke It 


Bite Your Tongue with Any Tobacco. Nothing 
and Your Own Choice 


Fully Guar 


Made 
Only the Size and Shape 


KLEENSMOK PIPES 


accceneees STATE... 





THE IDEAL GIF 









PIPE % ACTUAL SIZE 


for a friend 
ala yourse/f / 
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Personolized 
g KEY 
CHAIN 
YOUR NAME 
Y 3. Goes against the grain. 4. Eaten out 
m of house and home. 5. Forget and for 
il My Favorite Story give. 6. Throw cold ato 7. To the 


manner born. 8. Long and short of 


Durably Constructed 
it. 9. Itching palm. 10. Kill wit! 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 








The Perfect tarians or their wives su.,mitting 
Gift stories used under this heading. kindness. 
ee RAE Send entries to Stripped Gears, i. pasate pe. A sen dag by Jam« 
eto your orde on ar ‘. i redge, Dp g cee sie, New . 
eho 14 tethers a> HE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East The pels Reis ate Se } 
‘ é ; ‘ re answers ose zzles w 
age + csnigeion Wacker Drive; Chicago 1, Illinois. f ; . aa ' 9 6 >» — 
x. Orders shippec . - ound on the followir 3 
ieitiees, Weser A. J. B. Haynes, Vice-President of ' ghee ’ Sate ka 
tax and postage. the Rotary Club of Ilford, Eng- 
© SOLD $950 land, submits the following. "Tis th j pen “9 ist 
. F " is ve day ajter tristmas 
Women toc delight} PLATED y af 
And all through our home 


An aspirant to public office suf- The 
fered from a cleft palate and ar- ¢ 








in wearing them 
with slacks. Ssiven?/ uproar resembles 
A wild night in Nome, 


ranged to have it corrected. The 
NAMECHAIN MFG. CO. aeanen commenced the prelimi And I have discovered 
19 €. Pearson St. Dept. 72 Chicago 1! ‘ i J ; “ee : = 
nary preparations. A trial feed- A girl and two boy: 

















, : Are there as C ers 
ing of a cup of tea through a tube A mt - gage » we . ssa 
. : ’ : le 2 co ; o71s 
in the patient’s side was made by = oe py Rewe. 
Rotary Club Record Forms the nurse, whereupon the patient ; ‘ane 
ak aos as nue well The dos Oh! my poor head is splitting, 
S stems gave a tremendous yell. 1e doc- Because of the din: 
Y tor admonished and consoled him. 5 ; 


The blaring of trumpets, 
Drums thumping like sin, 


ceedingly painful.” Ett di SRP aI, oh ; 
* SECRETARIES “It wasn’t that,” replied the Electric trains rattling, 


With whistles that scream 


® TREASURERS man. ? : Like hobgoblins riding 


j 8 PRESIDENTS 2 gy a The nightmares of dream, 

“No sugar!” was the answer. For . bt of pees silence 
I'd give all I'm worth, 

| My chances of heaven, 

| MAXWELL COMPANY My goods here on earth, 

| 107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Airborne But there is no solace 


Being air-minded is nothing new, For the silly churl, 
As most of us well know, Who bought noisy playthings 


For Donder and Blitzen inspired belief For his boys and girl. ; 
A century ago —EpGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


—AMY VANCE WEEKS 
‘ . Swick ° 
Menagerie Quiz 7 Tile §U D TALES - , 


For one reason or another, each name 


for “I warned you it would be ex- 








Send for descriptive literature 






















































{ in the left-hand column is associated 
ith ¢ animal in the right-hand col A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
with an animal in the right-hand col- him that hears it, never in the tongue 
umn. Can you get men and menagerie of him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 
i together? 
T .o 
i 1. Hannibal. (a) Spider. Not His 
i 2. Daniel. (b) Cow. “Did my wife speak at the meeting 
3. Terhune. (c) Raven. yesterday?” 
INTERNATIONAL 4. Cody. (d) Snakes. “I don’t know your wife, but there 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 5. Clemenceau. (e) Elephant. was a tall, thin lady who rose and said 
6. O'Leary. (f) Lion. she could not find words to express her 
e 7. Bruce. (gz) Dog. feelings.’ 
SPEECHES We write ~pescher on any oub- 8. St. Patrick. (h) Ass. “That wasn’t my wife.”—Karikaturen. 
feat Dido etlaass “Sh Tatas Pareouety behets] | 9. Elijah (i) Buffalo. 
| “New Jokes and Humorous Talks” mailed monthiy 10. Balaam. (j) Tiger. Down Payment 
‘e Mumor Guide, $5.60. Stag "Night Stories, 42:00 Selenmes’ This puzzle was submitted by Kennie Mac Minister: “Ras ‘ty it’ 
| Saar in ror very Purpose, $2.00 — PR . 27 eels, | Ae pe »y Kennie Mac- Minister: Rastus, don’t you know it’s 
A s Ladies’ Nicht Proeram. 38. ‘Best ‘Cit = : , To wrong to play cards on the Sabbath?” 
& Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Ban Book, (82.00. Holiday progr a ee atom an? — _ 
Canadian orders Write for in orma: Who’s the Author? Rastus: “Yas, pahson, an’ believe me, 
NATIONAL REFERENCE Lin RARY af Aregeed esr ecromnee Ah’s payin’ fo’ mah sins.”—Commerce 
a 42. 1 aoe AT You’ve used the phrases below times “~~ **”’ ager , 
without number. But do you know who Dreined 
' CLUB GONGS wrote them? To assist you, the follow- rainec . t 
ARE BACK AGAIN ing list of authors bears investigation: Back vm your holiday, eh? Feel 
Reguier Gongs, 10°x8" with Club Cervantes. Plato. Confucius. Samuel ny change? 
over—now . . $1 " " “NT » , 
gener Gate, storks a yp oding *s° | Johnson. Emerson. Homer. Shakespeare. Not a penny.”—The Kablegram. 
ae ane "cover, com 50 | Aeschylus. Socrates. Epictetus. Moliere. B: : ; ; 
Engraving Extre Francis Bacon. Aesop. Alexander Pope. King Kanute Kouldn’t 
we = Qutatogue with many ‘ re . 
tems now ready Montaigne. Here are the phrases: The newlyweds were honeymooning 
_ soup _guony™ A... 1. Strange capers. 2. Break the ice. at the seashore. As they walked arm in | i 
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arm along the beach, the young groom 
to sea and elo- 
rently cried out: “Roll on, thou deep 
i dark blue ocean—roll!” His bride 
razed at the water for a moment, then 
ished tones gasped, “Oh, Fred, you 
onderful man! It’s doing it.”"—The 
Rotarian, McKees Rocks, PENNSYL- 


out 


yoked poetically 


\ 


ye Far Enough 
\ Negro was telling his parson that 
e sho nuf had finally gotten religion. 
probed: “And 


aside sin?” 


he parson is yo’ sho 


ise gonna lay 


Yas, suh, I’se done done it!” 

“And is yo’ gwine to be good to yo 
hbah?” 

Yas, suh, pahson, yas suh!” 

And is yo’ gwine pay up all yo’ 


or 


‘he convert turned and looked aghast 


t the parson. “Now look out, pahson— 
itch out heah—~yo’ ain't talkin’ religion 

now. Yo’ is talking business!”—Wash- 
gton News Digest 


Exercising a Prerogative 
Before election the politician stood on 
is principles; after election he jumped 


up and down on them.—Norman A. 
Mitte nmeyer. 
Last Act? 

Drive carefully; don’t insist on your 
rites.—Auto Club News. 


1ppealed 

Father: “Wasn't that young Jones I 
saw downstairs last night?” 

Daughter: “Yes, Dad.” 


Limerick 


Wondering what to do in the next hour 
or two while waiting for your wife to get 
ready to go over to the Joneses or for 
another member of the family to show 
up for mealtime? Why not use the time 
to think up the first four lines of a limer- 
ick and mail them to The Fixer, in care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois? If your verse 
is chosen as the limerick-contest entry for 
the month, you will receive $5. 

* * > 


T. J. O'Callaghan, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Cork, Eire, has written the 
unfinished-limerick winner for this month 
{see below). Maybe one of your last 
lines will be among the "best ten" 
selected to complete it—that is, if you 
send it before the deadline, which is 
February |. 


BETTER WETTER? 
Supposing that water were wetter, 
Would companies float any better? 
Would ships be upset 
When they found it so wet? 


JOE'S WOE 
Joe's inability to bend gave readers 
with a limerick bent a chance to put a 
few ideas into words. You'll recall Joe's 
woe, as detailed in this corner in the Sep- 
tember issue. If it's slipped your memory 
track, here it is again: 


INLLUUNUOUNULAUN NEU 


UVNNUSUNLLALLAUU ALA 


DECEMBER, 1947 


FIOAQUDUUOOSUUOOTORO UAE UAN TAN ULL 


in- 
any 


thought I issued an 
his seeing you 


Father se 
junction against 
more.” 

Daughter: 
to a higher 
‘Yes’ "—The 


“Yes, Dad, but he appealed 
court, and Mother said, 
Rotater, ABILENE, TEXAS. 


Advantage Taken 
George: “I know my 

when we were engaged.” 
Robert: “Why, what do you mean?” 
George: “Well, when I asked her to 

marry me, she said she was agreeable.” 
The Catalina Islander. 


wife fooled me 


Fair Exchange 


of this Christmas 
were 
Most of my gifts were swell; 


But some of them looked like things in 


Most my presents 


honeys, 


the funnies, 
Some of them looked like—well! 
Doodads and what's-its and gadgets 


mysterious, 
Many strange forms they wore; 
Baffled, I ended the day quite delirious, 
Guessing what things were for. 


Off to the shops to exchange all these 
boners 
Early the next A.M. 
Picture my feeling at meeting the do- 
nors, 
Exchanging what I gave THEM! 
—LovuIsE RABB 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
jueyy jo [re 


a101M aaeadsayeyS jYOHLAY FHL S,OHM 
Y-OT 2-6 "PB P-L 
a-9 “f-C ‘rb SE FZ AL :21n} augovnay 


Corner 


There once was a fat man named Joe 

Who couldn't see way down below, 
When his shoes came untied, 
Though he tried and he tried, 


The Fixer believes that the following 
lines are “the best" and presents a check 
for $2 to each contributor: 


His tat “rendered” him ‘status quo.” 
(Larry Herbert, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
He couldn't reach them for love or for 
dough. 
(R. R. Oglesby, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Columbia, Tennessee.) 
'Twas woe to reach down fo his toe. 
(Harold Soar, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nottingham, England.) 
Said Joe to his toe, “You're too low.” 
(Mrs. Walter H. Jensen, wife of a 
Great Falls, Montana, Rotarian.) 
To fix them he rocked to and fro. 
(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
His pants split—if that's apropos. 
(George Bradley, Rapid City, South Dakota.) 
His bow window prevented a bow. 
(Mrs. E. M. Muddell, wife of an 
Eastbourne, England, Rotarian.) 
His ravin' outraved E. A. Poe! 
(Joseph F. Harris, Hartford, Connecticut.) 
He could only bend over and blow. 
(E. H. Willard, Portland, Oregon.) 
He was fit to be tied, but no gol 
(Mrs. M. L. Loufrie, Napa, California.) 
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JANUARY 


le |S 
TOVRAY 


WEDNESDAY 





——REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder © Handsome 
Membership Plaque © Useful Calender 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, embossed 
bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13° Background 
finished in wood grain walnut. Emblem 
enameled in official colors. "MEETS TODAY" 
printed in heavy red type on every club 
meeting day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each 2.35 
Lots over 50, each 2.30 


Add 25c¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 

















Cumulative News Index 
and Weekly News Digest! 


Now you can find any important current news item 
and those of the past 7 years in seconds! With 
this unique weekly news digest and its cumula- 
tive cross-index you can locate instantly every 
name, date, figure, act or quote. Authoritative, 
unbiased, complete. Nothing else like this in the 
U.S. Send for descriptive FREE booklet today 
FACTS ON FILE « Dept. 33-12, SI6Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. y 


DONT PULL HAIR 


FROM NOSE 


May cause fatal infection 


‘holts KLIPETTE ‘Sisson 


=. eh ow oF 

You can cause serious infection by 
pulling hair from nose. Ordinary 
scissors are also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 
SO SIMPLE! $1. Made from fine Surgical 
Just turn the Stee!, Chromium ploted— 
end. Surplus also in 24 Kt. Gold Plate in 
hair clipped smort leather case at $3.50 
off gently, safely. (plus 70c Federal Tax) 
Makes o perfect gift for any 
special occasion. 


HOLLIS CO. 11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. Dept, 10-8 
Enclosed is $.. for KLIPETTE(S) at $1 (no tox),... 
in gold plate at $3.50 (pilus 70c Federal Tax). If not entirely 
satisfied, | may return the above for refund within 10 days. 
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Address 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, in 











pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal! of service 


Four Porticular, to encourage and foster by every Rotarian to his personal, business fe 
; (1) The development of acquaintance as an and community life. *y 
Objects opportunity for service (4) The advancement of internationa! 4 
2) High ethical standards in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace ¥ 
of professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 4 
ness of all useful occupations, and the professional men united ‘n the ideal o 7 

Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu service 


LAST 


cos 





“APPROACH” 
counts heavily, whether you're 
selling can openers to Mrs. Jones 
or a Scout-camp idea to your 
Rotary Club Board. Maybe there’s 
a lesson in a story relayed us by 
a dealer in rare books. Having a 
first edition of Uncle Remus to 
sell, he catalogued it as “binding 
shaken; leaves soiled and stained.” 
Not a soul bit. So—the next time 
he listed it this way: “leaves 
loosened and soiled by the eager 
hands of loving children.” He got 
three telegrams for it! 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
is not here to make peace. The 
60 New Jersey Rotarians you 
read about on page 22 may have 
blinked when General “Rommy” 
Romulo told them that at Lake 
Success the other day. Then he 
made it all clear: “Peace is the 
job of the Big Five. The United 
Nations is here to maintain the 
peace which the Big Five estab- 
lished, or was expected to have 
established. When you judge the 
United Nations, therefore, think 
this over: we are doing a most 
difficult job; we are building a 
house without a foundation.” 


DOES THAT MEAN 
that he expects the house to fall? 
Not at all. “When the Charter 
in San Francisco was not yet 
signed,” he recalled, “the proph- 
ets of disaster foretold it would 
never be signed. It was signed 
Now the same prophets foretell 
that the United Nations will not 
live. I tell you it will live—it 
will survive IF only the people 
of America will take an active 
interest in it, follow what it is 
doing, find out what makes it 
tick.” Concluding, he urged that 
the U. N. not be judged by its 
differences of opinions “which 
must come up when there are 55, 
no 57, nations trying to live to- 
gether. Even a husband and wife 
do not hav2 everlasting peace.” 
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Other groups from many countries 
can and will visit the U. N. For 
those who can or can’t we shall 
continue to present in these 
pages month after month news 
and views of the world organiza- 
tion. This month, for instance, 
two Rotarians weigh, according 
to their individual lights, the 
value of a specialized agency of 
the U. N. known as UNESCO. If 
you have not read this debate-of- 
the-month, you will thank us for 
suggesting that you do. 


IT’S THE LAW 
in Britain, we read in the papers, 
that every employer of 20 or 
more persons hire at least 3 per- 
cent of his force from the ranks 
of the physically handicapped. No 
such law obtains in the United 
States. That nation seeks the 
same end through voluntary 
means, and, as U. S. Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach notes else- 
where in these pages, is having 
some success at it. Still, as was 
noted during National Employ the 
Handicapped Week in October, 
there are half a million able 
handicapped persons in the United 
States who haven't jobs. If you, 
a U. S. employer, did not observe 
the Week, you can still do so, by 
considering them for work at 
your benches and typewriters. 


JUST TO SET 
the record straight—-there are 
no Rotary Clubs in Japan. An 
Associated Press dispatch widely 
circulated in the United States 
implied that a Club is functioning 
in Tokyo. As recently as last 
July, Rotary’s Board agreed “that 
it is unable to take any action at 
the present time on the question 
of the reintroduction of Rotary 
Clubs in Japan.” That decision 
still stands. Another recent 
press dispatch, this one from 
Washington, D. C., stated that 
Rotary International is a mem- 
ber of “the National Security 


Printed in U.8S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


Committee.” One objective of that 
body is the building of a peace- 
time compulsory military train- 
ing program inthe U.S.A. Rotar 
International did not accept ai 
invitation to be a member of thi 
organization and definitely in 
formed the group that it woul 
not be a member. 


A GROUP OF SURGEONS 
sat in a New York City hotel 
room one day not long ago and 
watched six major operations 
being conducted in a_ hospital 
several blocks away. They would 
not have seen more had they 
been standing beside the operat 
ing table. Television did it. 
Beamed directly from the hos- 
pital roof to the hotel, it was a 
private show. No one else could 
see it. Harking back to our note 
of last month about Rotary pos- 
sibilities in television, the New 
York experiment provokes us to 
further happy speculation—which 
we'll try to hold in check. But 
look: this means that someday 
the Rotary Clubs of Cogville and 
Centerville can hold intercity 
meetings without stirring from 
their favorite hotels—and can 
open or close the event to all the 
people between and around them, 
whichever suits. The world do 
move. Is your Club geared to 
move with it? 


Vy F 


At Christmas play and make 
good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once 


a year. 
—Thomas Tusser (1515-1580) 


Vv YF 

NINETEEN HUNDRED 
years ago a Teacher whose birth- 
day will be marked on every 
continent this month said: “All 
things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Millions of people 
have tried to live by that prin- 
ciple since then. The trouble is 
they keep forgetting it. So maybe 
it’s quite in order that there 
should be a Golden Rule Week 
again this year to remind them. 
The dates are December 7 to 14. 
We thought you would want to 


know. 
- “~ thitur 

















Among the 
Authors Are 
LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
ROBT. M. HUTCHINS 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 
ROBT. A. MILLIKAN 
CHAS. F. KETTERING 
C. P. ANDERSON 
OWEN J. ROBERTS 
SIR NORMAN 
ANGELL 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 
TRYGVE LIE 
J. PAUL-BONCOUR 
MANLEY O. HUDSON 
WARREN R. AUSTIN 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
V. STEFANSSON 
JAN MASARYK 
EDOUARD HERRIOT 
ERNEST BEVIN 
ERWIN D. CANHAM 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
KENT COOPER 





“Timely, provocative . . . ideal for discussion groups.’ 


PEACE 
Demands 








@ DOES day-to-day news puzzle 
you? If so, you will find this little 
book helpful. It gives background 
tothe problems that make headlines 
...-45 authoritative articles reprint- 
ed from THE ROTARIAN Magazine. 


@ THEY stress the pivotal importance of the individual . . . then call 
attention to the new methods of producing food . . . to the airplane 
and the new scale of distances . . . to the atomic discoveries and other 
ways science has changed our world. . . . They report on the effort of 
the nations to set up a world organization at San Francisco . . . make 
clear what the United Nations is and how it works . . . and cite spe- 
cific problems that must be solved if World War Il is not to be a prelude 
to World War Ill. The articles are brief and written in layman's language 
for the busy man or woman who wants to be informed on world affairs. 


The book is especially useful for speakers or high-school and college 


students . . . and it is ideal as a handbook for discussion groups. 


@ ONLY 25,000 copies have been printed 
—though more than 150,000 of earlier 
companion volumes (A World to LIVE In and 
Peace Is a Process) were distributed. So 
order now! Because it is published not-for- 
profit, the price is: 

Single copies...........+..- 25c each 

Eight to 49 copies........ 12%c each 

Fifty copies or more........ 10c each 
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Rotary International 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illl., U.S.A, 






























BRICKBATS OR BABIES —it makes no difference 


Keeping up with the times means, for one thing, keeping 
up on aluminum. When asked what aluminum is, most 
people begin, “It’s a light metal”. . . then falter. 

Sure it’s light. But do you know how strong it is, 
too? Heavy-duty trucks and huge cargo trailers with 
aluminum bodies are rolling on aluminum wheels 
today. Nothing sissy about that, is there? 

Yes, the new Alcoa Aluminum Alloys will carry a 
truckload of bricks like a baby. When you see aluminum 
buggies or bassinets, step ladders or venetian blinds, re- 
member: Light, yes. But strong, plenty strong. A good buy! 


ALCOA aiuminum 














